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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

THK  DELIVERY  OF  THE  L.AMB. _ _ 

It  is  hoped  that  a  certain  quarter  of  lamb  will 
not  have  l^n  forgotten,  —  a  quarter  of  lamb  that 
was  sent  as  a  peace-offering  from  Exeter  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney  by  the  hands  of  Miss  Stanbur^’s 
Martha,  not  with  purposes  of  corruption,  not  in¬ 
tended  to  buy  back  the  allegiance  of  Dorothy,  folded 
delicately  and  temptingly  in  one  of  the  best  table- 
napkins  with  no  idea  of  bribery,  but  sent  as  presents 
used  to  be  sent  of  old  in  the  trains  of  great  ambas¬ 
sadors  as  signs  of  friendship  and  marks  of  true  re¬ 
spect.  Miss  Stanbury  was,  no  doubt,  most  anxious 
that  her  niece  should  return  to  her,  but  was  not 
herself  low-spirited  enough  to  conceive  that  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  lamb  could  be  efficacious  in  procuring  such 
return.  If  it  might  be  that  Dorothy’s  heart  could 
he  touched  by  mention  of  the  weariness  of  her 
aunt’s  solitary  life ;  and  if,  therefore,  she  would  re¬ 
turn,  it  would  be  very  well ;  but  it  could  not  be  well 
so,  unless  the  offer  should  come  from  Dorothy  her¬ 
self.  All  of  which  Martha  had  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  by  her  mistress,  considerable  ingenuity  having 
been  exercised  in  the  matter  on  each  side. 

On  her  arrival  at  Lissboro’,  Martha  had  hired 
a  fly,  and  been  driven  out  to  Nuncombe  Putney; 
but  she  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  a  dislike  to  be  taken 
in  her  carriage  to  the  door  of  the  cottage ;  and  wa.s 
put  down  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  from  whence 
she  walked  out  to  Mrs.  Stanbury’s  abode  with  the 
basket  upon  her  arm.  It  was  a  good  half-mile,  and 
the  lamb  was  heavy,  for  Miss  Stanbury  had  sug- 
ested  that  a  bottle  of  sherry  should  be  put  in  un- 
er  the  napkin, — and  Martha  was  becoming  tired 
of  her  burden  when,  —  whom  should  she  see  on  the 
road  before  her  but  Brooke  Burgess  ?  As  she  said  her¬ 
self  afterwards,  it  immediately  occurred  to  her  “  that 
all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.”  Here  had  this  young  man 
come  down,  gaping  through  Exeter,  without  even  a 
visit  to  Miss  Stanbury,  and  had  clandestinely  sought 
out  the  young  woman  whom  he  was  n’t  to  marry ; 
and  here  was  the  young  woman  herself  flying  in  her 
aunt’s  face,  when  one  scratch  of  a  pen  might  ruin 


them  both !  Martha  entertained  a  sacred,  awful, 
overcoming  feeling  about  her  mistress’s  will.  That 
she  was  to  have  something  herself  she  supposed, 
and  her  anxiety  was  not  on  that  score ;  but  she 
had  heard  so  much  about  it,  had  realized  so  fully 
the  great  power  which  Miss  Stanbury  possessed,  and 
had  had  her  own  feeling  so  rudely  invaded  by  alter¬ 
ations  in  Miss  Stanbury’s  plans,  that  she  had  come  to 
entertain  an  idea  that  all  persons  around  her  should 
continually  bear  that  will  in  their  memory.  Hugh 
had  undoubtedly  been  her  favorite,  and,  could  Mar¬ 
tha  have  dictated  the  will  herself,  she  would  still 
have  made  Hugh  the  heir ;  but  she  had  realized  the 
resolution  of  her  mistress  so  far  as  to  confess  that 
the  bulk  of  the  property  was  to  go  back  to  a  Bur¬ 
gess;  but  there  were  very  many  Burgesses;  and 
here  was  the  one  who  had  been  selected  flying  in 
the  very  face  of  the  testatrix !  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Were  she  to  go  back  and  not  tell  her  mis¬ 
tress  that  she  had  seen  Brooke  Burgess  at  Nuncombe, 
then  —  should  the  fact  be  found  out  —  would  the 
devoted  anger  of  Miss  Stanbury  fall  upon  her  own 
bead.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  tell  the  story,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might;  but  the  consequences,  proba¬ 
bly,  would  be  very  dreadful.  “  Mr.  Brooke,  that 
is  sent  you  ?  ”  she  said,  as  she  came  up  to  him,  put¬ 
ting  her  basket  down  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
road. 

**  Then  who  can  it  be  ?  ”  said  Brooke,  giving  her 
his  hand  to  shake. 

“  But  what  do  bring  you  here,  Mr.  Brooke  ? 
Goodness  me,  what  will  the  missus  say  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  make  that  all  straight  I ’m  going  back 
to  Exeter  to-morrow.”  Then  there  were  many 
questions  and  many  answers.  He  was  sojourning 
at  Mrs.  Crocket’s,  and  had  been  there  for  the  last 
two  days.  “  Dear,  dear,  dear,”  she  said  over  and 
over  agmn.  “  Dear^  me,  deary  me  1  ”  and  then  she 
asked  him  whether  it  was  “  all  along  of  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  ”  that  he  had  come.  Of  course,  it  was  all  aloi^ 
of  Miss  Dorothy.  Brooke  made  no  secret  about  it 
He  had  come  down  to  see  Dorothy’s  mother  and 
sister,  and  to  say  a  bit  of  his  own  mind  about  future 
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affaini,  —  and  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  country. 
When  he  talked  about  the  beauties  of  the  country, 
Martha  looked  at  him  as  the  people  of  LUsboro’ 
and  Nuncombe  Putney  should  have  looked  at  Colo¬ 
nel  Osborne,  when  he  talked  of  the  church  porch  at 
Cockchaflington.  “  Beauties  of  the  countries,  Mr. 
Brooke,  —  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!” 
said  Martha. 

“  But  I  ain’t,  —  the  least  in  the  world,”  said 
Brooke. 

Then  Martha  took  up  her  basket,  and  went  on  to 
the  cottage,  which  had  been  close  in  sight  during 
their  conversation  in  the  wood.  She  felt  angry  with 
Dorothy.  In  such  matters,  a  woman  is  always 
angry  with  the  woman,  who  has  probably  been 
quite  passive,  and  rarely  with  the  man,  who  is  ever 
the  real  transgressor.  Having  a  man  down  after 
her  at  Nuncombe  Putney !  It  had  never  struck 
Martha  as  very  horrible  that  Brooke  Burgess  should 
feel  in  love  with  Dorothy  in  the  city;  but  this 
meeting,  in  the  remoteness  of  the  country,  out  of 
sight  even  of  the  village,  was  almost  indecent;  and 
all,  too,  with  Miss  Stanbury’s  will  just,  as  one  might 
say,  on  the  balance  !  Dorothy  ought  to  have  buried 
herself  rather  than  have  allowed  Brooke  to  see  her 
at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  and  Dorothy’s  mother  and 
Priscilla  must  be  worse.  She  trudged  on,  however, 
with  her  lamb,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  ladies. 

“  What !  Martha !  ”  said  Dorothy. 

“  Yes,  miss,  —  here  I  am.  I ’d  have  been  here 
half  an  hour  ago  a’most  if  I  had  n’t  been  stopped  on 
the  road.” 

“  And  who  stopped  you  ?  ”  asked  Priscilla. 

“  Why,  —  Mr.  Brooke,  of  course.” 

“  And  what  did  Mr.  Brooke  say  to  you  ?  ”  asked 
Dorothy. 

Martha  perceived  at  once  that  Dorothy  was  quite 
radiant  She  told  her  mistress  that  she  had  never 
seen  Miss  Dorothy  look  half  so  comely  before. 
“  Laws,  ma’am,  she  brightened  up  and  shickled 
about,  till  it  did  your  heart  good  to  see  her  in  spite 
of  all.”  But  this  was  some  time  afterwards. 

“  He  did  n’t  say  very  much,”  replied  Martha, 
gravely. 

“  But  I ’ve  got  very  much  to  tell  you,”  continued 
Dorothy.  “I’m  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  you  must  congratulate  me.  It 
is  settled  now,  and  mamma  and  my  sister  know  all 
about  it.” 

Martha,  when  she  was  thus  asked  directly  for 
congratulation,  hardly  knew  at  once  how  to  express 
herself.  Being  fully  aware  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  marriage,  she  could  not  venture  to 
express  her  approbation  of  it.  It  was  very  improp¬ 
er,  in  Martha’s  mind,  that  any  young  woman 
should  have  a  follower,  when  the  “  missus  ”  did  n’t 
approve  of  it.  She  understood  well  enough  that,  in 
that  matter  of  followers,  privileges  are  allowed  to 
young  ladies  which  are  not  accorded  to  maid-ser¬ 
vants.  A  young  lady  niay  do  things,  —  have  young 
men  to  walk  and  talk  with  them,  to  dance  with 
them  and  embrace  them,  and  perhaps  even  more 
than  this,  —  when  for  half  so  much  a  young  woman 
would  be  turned  into  the  streets  without  a  character. 
Martha  knew  all  this,  and  knew  also  that  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy,  though  her  mother  lived  in  a  very  little  cottage, 
was  not  altogether  debarred,  in  the  matter  of  follow¬ 
ers,  from  the  privileges  of  a  lady.  But  yet  Miss 
Dorothy’s  position  was  so  very  peculiar !  Look  at 
that  wiU,  —  or,  rather,  at  that  embryo  will,  —  which 
might  be  made  any  day,  which  now  probably 


would  be  made,  and  which  might  affect  them 
both  so  terribljr  1  People  who  have  not  got  money 
should  not  fly  m  the  face  of  those  who  have.  Such 
at  least  was  Martha’s  opinion,  very  strongly.  How 
could  she  congratulate  Miss  Dorothy  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances.  “  I  do  hope  you  will  be 
happy,  miss,  —  that  you  knows,”  said  Martha,  in  her 
difficulty.  “  And  now,  ma’am,  —  miss,  I  mean,” 
she  added,  correcting  herself,  in  obedience  to  Miss 
Stanbury’s  direct  orders  about  the  present,  —  “  missus 
has  just  sent  me  over  with  a  bit  of  lamb,  and  a  letter 
as  IS  here  in  the  basket,  and  to  ask  how  you  is,— 
and  the  other  ladies.” 

“  We  are  very  much  obliged,”  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  who  had  not  understood  the  point  of  Martha’s 
speech. 

“  My  sister  is,  I ’m  sure,”  said  Priscilla,  who  had 
understood  it. 

.  Dorothy  had  taken  the  letter  and  had  gone  aside 
with  it,  and  was  reading  it  very  carefully.  It 
touched  her  nearly,  and  there  had  come  tears  into 
both  her  eyes,  as  she  dwelt  upon  it.  There  was 
something  in  her  aunt’s  allusion  to  the  condition  of 
unmarried  women  which  came  home  to  her  especially.  ' 
She  knew  her  aunt’s  past  history,  and  now  she  knew  ' 
or  hoped  tliat  she  knew,  something  of  her  own  future 
destiny.  Her  aunt  was  desolate,  whereas  upon  her 
the  world  smiled  most  benignly.  Brooke  had  just 
informed  her  that  he  intended  to  make  her  his  wife 
as  speedily  as  possible,  —  with  her  aunt’s  consent  if 
possible,  but  if  not,  then  without  it.  He  had  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea  of  his  being  stopped  by  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury’s  threats,  and  had  said  all  this  in  such  fashion 
that  even  Priscilla  herself  had  only  listened  and 
obeyed.  He  had  spoken  not  a  word  of  his  own  in¬ 
come,  and  none  of  them  had  dreamed  even  of  ask¬ 
ing  him  a  question.  He  had  been  as  a  god  in  the 
little  cottage,  and  all  of  them  had  been  ready  to  fall 
down  and  worship  him.  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not 
known  how  to  treat  him  with  sufficient  deference, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  sufficient  affection.  He 
had  kissed  them  all  round,  and  Priscilla  had  felt 
an  elation  which  was  hardly  intelligible  to  herself. 
Dorothy  who  was  so  much  honored  had  come  to  en¬ 
joy  a  status  in  her  mother’s  estimation  very  different 
from  that  which  she  had  ]>reviously  possessed,  and 
had  grown  to  be  quite  beautiful  in  her  mother’s  eyes. 

There  was  once  a  family  of  these  ancient  maiden 
ladies,  much  respected  and  loved  in  the  town  in 
which  they  lived.  Their  manners  of  life  were  well 
known  among  their  friends,  and  excited  no  surprise ; 
but  a  stranger  to  the  locality  once  asked  of  the  elder 
why  Miss  Matilda,  the  younger,  always  went  first 
out  of  the  room  ?  “  Matilda  once  had  an  ofier  of 
marriage,”  said  the  dear  simple  old  lady,  who  had 
never  ^en  so  grand,  and  who  felt  that  such  an 
episode  in  Ufe  was  quite  sufficient  to  bestow  brevet 
rank.  It  was  beheved  by  Mrs.  Stanbury  that 
Dorothy’s  honors  would  be  carried  further  than  those 
of  Miss  Matilda,  but  there  was  much  of  the  same 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  her  mother  towards  the 
fortunate  daughter,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man,  had 
seemed  goodly  enough  to  be  his  wife- 

With  this  swelling  happiness  round  her  heart, 
Dorothy  read  her  aunt’s  letter,  and  was  infinitely 
softened.  “I  had  gotten  somehow  to  love  to  see 
your  pretty  face.”  Dorothy  had  thought  little 
enough  of  Mr  own  beauty,  but  she  liked  being  told 
by  her  aunt  that  her  face  had  been  found  to  be 
pretty.  “  I  am  very  desolate  and  solitary  here,”  her 
aunt  said ;  and  then  had  come  those  words  about 
the  state  of  maiden  women,  and  then  those  other 
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words,  about  women’s  duties,  and  her  aunt’s  prayer 
on  her  behalf.  ^  Dear  Doi^hv,  .be  not  such  an 
one.”  She  held  the  letter  to  her  lips  and  to  her 
bosom,  and  could  hardly  continue  its  perusal  because 
of  her  tears.  Such  prayers  from  the  aged  addressed 
to  the  young  are  generally  held  in  light  esteem,  but 
this  adjuraUon  was  valued  by  the  girl  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  She  put  together  the  invitation,  — 
or  rather  the  permission  accorded  to  her  to  make  a 
visit  to  Exeter,  —  and  the  intimation  in  the  postscript 
that  Martha  knew  her  mistress’s  mind ;  and  then  she 
returned  to  the  sitting-room,  in  which  Martha  was 
still  seated  with  her  mother,  and  took  the  old  servant 
apart.  “Martha,”  she  said,  “is  my  aunt  happy 
now?” 

“  Well,  —  miss.” 

“  She  is  strong  again ;  is  she  not  ?  ” 

“  Sir  Peter  says  she  is  getting  well ;  and  Mr. 
Martin ;  but  Mr.  Martin  is  n’t  muim  account.” 

“  She  eats  and  drinks  again  ?  ” 

“Pretty  well;  not  as  it  used  to  be,  you  know, 
miss.  I  tell  her  she  ought  to  go  somewheres,  —  but 
she  don’t  like  moving  nohow.  She  never  did.  I 
tell  her  if  she ’d  go  to  Dawlish,  — just  for  a  week. 
But  she  don’t  think  there ’s  a  bed  fit  to  sleep  on 
nowhere,  except  just  her  own.” 

“  She  would  go  if  Sir  Peter  told  her.” 

“  She  says  that  these  movings  are  new-fangled 
fashions,  and  that  the  air  did  n’t  use  to  want  chang¬ 
ing  for  folk  when  she  was  young.  I  heard  her  tell 
Sir  Peter  herself,  that  if  she  could  n’t  live  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  she  would  die  there.  She  won’t  go  nowheres. 
Miss  Dorothy.  She  ain’t  careful  to  live.” 

“  Tell  me  something,  Martha ;  will  you  ?  ” 

“  What  is  it,  Miss  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  Be  a  dear  good  woman  now,  and  tell  me  true. 
Would  she  be  better  if  I  were  with  her  ?  ” 

“  She  don’t  like  being  alone,  miss.  I  don’t  know 
nobody  as  does.” 

“  But  now,  about  Mr.  Brooke,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Brooke !  That ’s  it.” 

“  Of  course,  Martha,  I  love  him  better  than  any¬ 
thing  in  all  the  world.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  it  was, 
but  I  think  I  loved  him  the  very  first  moment  I  saw 
him.” 

“  Dear,  dear,  dear.” 

“  I  could  n’t  help  it,  Martha,  —  but  it’s  no  good 
talking  about  it,  for  of  course  I  sba  n’t  try  to  help 
it  now.  Only  this,  —  that  I  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  for  my  aunt,  —  except  that” 

“But  she  don’t  like  it,  Mias  Dorothy.  That  is 
the  truth,  you  know.” 

“It  can’t  be  helped  now,  Martha;  and  of  course 
she  ’ll  be  told  at  once.  Shall  I  go  and  tell  her  ? 
I ’d  go  to-day,  if  you  think  she  would  like  it” 

“  And  Mr.  Brooke  ?  ” 

“  He  is  to  go  to-morrow.” 

“  And  will  you  leave  him  here  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  Nobody  will  hurt  him.  I  don’t 
wind  a  bit  about  having  him  now.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this.  When  he  went  away  from  us  once,  it 
made  me  very  unhappy.  Would  Aunt  Stanbury 
be  glad  to  see  me,  Martha  ?  ” 

Martha’s  reserve  was  at  last  broken  down,  and 
she  expressed  herself  in  strong  langus^e.  There 
was  nothing  on  earth  her  mistress  wanted  so  much  as 
to  have  her  favorite  niece  back  again.  Martha  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  were  great  difficulties  about 
Brooke  Burgess,  and  she  did  not  see  her  way  clear¬ 
ly  through  them.  Dorothy  declared  her  purpose  of 
telling  her  aunt  boldly, —  at  once.  Martha  shook 
her  head,  admiring  the  honesty  and  courage,  but 


doubting  the  result.  She  understood  better  than  did 
any  one  else  the  peculiarity  of  mind  which  made 
her  mistress  specially  anxious  that  none  of  the 
Stanbury  family  should  enjoy  any  portion  of  the 
Burgess  money,  beyond  that  which  she  herself  had 
saved  out  of  the  income.  There  had  been  moments 
in  which  Martha  had  hoped  that  this  prejudice 
might  be  overcome  in  favor  of  Hugh ;  but  it  had 
become  stronger  as  the  old  woman  grew  to  be  older 
and  more  feeble,  —  and  it  was-belifPV4d.^PQw4o  he 
settled  as  Fate.  “She’d  sooner  give  it  all  to  old 
Barty  over  the  way,”  Martha  had  once  said,  “  than 
let  it  go  to  her  own  kith  and  kin.  And  if  she  do  hate 
any  human  creature,  she  do  hate  Barty  Burgess.” 
She  assented,  however,  to  Dorothy’s  proposal ;  and, 
though  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  were  astounded 
by  the  precipitancy  of  the  measure  they  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  it. 

“  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  said  Brooke,  when  he 
was  told. 

“  You  ’ll  come  to-morrow,  of  course,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  But  it  may  be  that  the  two  of  us  together  wUl 
be  too  many  for  the  dear  old  lunatic.” 

“Yon  sha’n’t  call  her  a  lunatic,  Brooke.  She 
is  n’t  so  much  a  lunatic  as  yon  are,  to  run  counter 
to  her,  and  disobey  her,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  And  how  about  yourself?  ” 

“  How  can  I  help  it,  Brooke  ?  It  is  yon  that  say 
it  must  be  so.” 

“  Of  course  it  must.  Who  Is  to  be  stayed  from 
doing  what  is  reasonable  because  an  old  woman  has  a 
bee  on  her  bonnet  ?  I  don't  believe  in  people’s  wills.” 

“  She  can  do  what  she  likes  about  it,  Brooke.” 

“  Of  course  she  can,  and  of  course  she  will.  What 
I  mean  Is  that  it  never  pays  to  do  this  or  that  be¬ 
cause  somebody  may  alter  his  will,  or  may  make  a 
will,  or  may  not  make  a  will.  You  become  a  slave 
for  life,  and  then  your  dead  tyrant  leaves  yon  a 
mourning-ring,  and  grins  at  you  out  of  his  grave. 
All  the  same  riie  ’ll  kick  up  a  row,  I  fancy,  and 
you’ll  have  to  bear  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  her  the  truth ;  and  if  she  be  very  angry, 
I  ’ll  just  come  home  again.  But  I  think  1 11  come 
home  to-morrow  any  way,  so  that  I  ’ll  pass  yon  on 
the  road.  'That  will  be  best.  She  won’t  want  us 
both  together.  Only  then,  Brooke,  I  sfaa’n’t  see 
yon  again.” 

“  Not  till  June.” 

“  And  is  it  to  be  really  in  June  ?  ” 

“  You  say  you  don’t  like  May.” 

“  You  are  such  a  goose,  Brooke.  It  will  be  May 
almost  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  such  a  poor  wife  for 
you,  Brooke.  As  for  getting  my  things  ready,  I 
shall  not  bring  hardly  any  things  at  all.  Have  you 
thought  what  it  is  to  take  a  body  so  very  poor  ?  ** 

“  1  own  I  have  n’t  thought  as  much  about  it, 
Dolly, —  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps.” 

“  It  is  too  late  now,  Brooke.” 

“  I  suppose  it  is.” 

“  Quite  too  late.  A  week  ago  I  could  have  borne 
it.  I  had  almost  got  myself  to  think  that  it  would 
be  better  that  I  slwuld  tear  it.  But  yon  have  come 
and  banished  all  the  virtue  out  of  my  head.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,  because  I  am  so  unworthy ;  but 
I  would  put  up  with  that  shame  rather  than  lose 
you  now.  Brooke,  Brooke,  I  will  so  try  to  be  good 
to  you.” 

In  the  afternoon  Martha  and  Dorothy  started 
together  for  Exeter,  Brooke  and  Priscilla  accom- 

Eanying  them  as  far  as  Mrs.  Crocket’s,  where  the 
lissboro’  fly  was  awaiting  them.  Dorothy  said 
little  or  nothing  during  the  walk,  nor,  indeed,  was 
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she  very  communicative  during  the  journey  into 
Exeter.  She  was  going  to  her  aunt,  instigated  sim- 
nlv  bv  the  affection  of  lier  full  heart :  but  she  was 


ply  by  the  affection  of  ner  full  heart ;  but  she  was 
going  with  a  tale  in  her  mouth  which  she  knew 
would  be  very  unwelcome.  She  could  not  save 
herself  from  feeling  that,  in  having  accepted  Brooke, 
and  in  having  not  only  accepted  him,  but  even 
fixed  the  day  for  her  marriage,  she  had  been  un¬ 
grateful  to  her  aunt.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
aunt’s  kindness  and  hospitality,  she  would  never 
have  seen  Brooke  Burgess.  And  as  she  had  been 
under  her  aunt’s  care  at  Exeter,  she  doubted 
whether  she  had  not  been  guilty  of  some  great  fault 
in  falling  in  love  with  this  man,  in  opposition  as  it 
were  to  express  orders.  Should  her  aunt  still  de- 
cliu%  that  she  would  in  no  way  countenance  the 
marriage,  that  she  would  still  oppose  it  and  use  her 
influence  with  Brooke  to  breax  it  off,  then  would 
Dorothy  return  on  the  morrow  to  her  mother’s  cot¬ 
tage  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  so  that  her  lover  might 
be  free  to  act  with  her  aunt  as  he  might  think. 
And  should  he  yield,  —  she  would  endeavor,  she 
would  struggle  hard,  to  think  that  he  was  still  acting 
for  the  best.  “I  must  tell  her  myself,  Martha,” 
said  Dorothy,  as  they  came  near  to  Exeter. 

“  Certainly,  miss,  —  only  you  ’ll  do  it  to-night.” 

"  Yes,  at  once.  As  soon  after  I  get  there  as 
possible.” 


stairs.”  What  a  pity  that  she  bad  not  ordered  it  be¬ 
fore  1  “  And  get  a  hot  cake,  Jane.  You  will  be 
ever  so  hungry,  my  darling,  after  your  journey.” 

“  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ”  said 
Dorothy. 

“  Glad,  my  pretty  one !  ”  Then  she  put  up  her 
hands,  and  smoothed  down  the  girl’s  cheeks,  and 
kissed  her,  and  patted  Martha  on  the  back,  and 
scolded  her  at  the  same  time  for  not  bringing  Miss 
Dorothy  from  the  station  in  a  cab.  And  v^at  is 
the  meaning  of  that  little  bag  ?  ”  she  said.  “  You 
shall  go  back  for  the  rest  yourself,  Martha,  because 
it  is  your  own  fault.”  Martha  knew  that  all  this 
was  pleasant  enough ;  but  then  her  mistrees’s 
moods  would  sometimes  be  changed  so  suddenly ! 
How  would  it  be  when  Miss  Stanbury  knew  that 
Brooke  Burgess  had  been  left  behind  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  ? 

“  You  see  I  did  n’t  stay  to  eat  any  of  the  lamb,” 
I  said  Dorothy,  smiling. 

“You  shall  have  a  calf  instead,  my  dear,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury,  “  because  you  are  a  returned  prodi¬ 
gal”  .  > 

All  this  was  very  pleasant,  and  Miss  Stanbury 
was  so  happy  dispensing  her  tea,  and  the  hot  cake, 
and  the  dotted  cream,  and  was  so  intent  upon  her 
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Miss  Stanbury  perfectly  understood  that  Martha 
was  to  come  back  by  the  train  reaching  Exeter  at 
7  p.  M.,  and  that  she  might  be  expected  in  the  Close 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  time.  She 
had  been  nervous  and  anxious  all  day,  —  so  much 
so  that  Mr.  Martin  had  told  her  that  she  must  be 
very  careful.  “  That ’s  all  very  well,”  the  old 
woman  had  said,  “  but  you  have  n’t  got  any  medicine 
for  my  complmnt,  Mr.  Martin.”  The  apmthecary 
had  assured  her  that  the  worst  of  her  complaint  was 
in  the  east  wind,  and  had  gone  away  begging  her 
to  be  very  careful.  “  It  is  not  God’s  breezes  that 
are  hard  to  any  one,”  the  old  lady  had  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “  but  our  own  hearts.” 

Afier  her  lonely  dinner  she  had  fidgeted  about 
the  room,  and  had  rung  twice  for  the  gin,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  order  to  give  when  the  servant  came  to 
her.  She  was  very  anxious  about  her  tea,  but 
would  not  have  it  brought  to  her  till  after  Martha 
should  have  arrived.  She  was  half-minded  to  or¬ 
der  that  a  second  cup  and  saucer  should  be  placed 
there,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  disap¬ 
pointment  which  would  fall  upon  her,  should  the 
cup  and  saucer  stand  there  for  no  purpose. .  And 
vet,  should  she  come,  how  nice  it  would  be  to  show 
her  that  her  old  aunt  had  been  ready  for  her. 
Thrice  she  went  to  the  window  after  the  cathedral 
clock  had  struck  seven,  to  see  whether  her  ambassa¬ 
dor  was  returning.  From  her  window  there  was 
only  one  very  short  space  of  pathway  on  which  she 
could  have  seen  her,  —  and,  as  it  happened,  there 
came  the  ring  at  the  door,  and  no  ambassador  had 
as  yet  been  viewed.  Miss  Stanbury  was  immediate¬ 
ly  off  her  seat,  and  out  upon  the  landing.  “  Here 
we  are  again.  Miss  Dorothy,”  said  Martha.  Then 
Miss  Stanbury  could  not  restrain  herself,  —  but  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs,  moving  as  she  had  never  moved 
since  she  had  first  been  ill.  “  My  bairn,”  she  said, 
“  my  dearest  bairn.  I  thought  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  so.  Jane,  another  tea-cup  and  saucer  up 


quiet  for  a  moment,  she  ^'umped  up  from  her  cha 
and  began.  “  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  must  tell  yo 
something  at  once.  Who,  do  you  think,  is  at  Nui 


little  methods  of  caressing  and  petting  her  niece, 
that  Dorothy  had  no  heart  to  tell  her  story  while 
the  plates  and  cups  were  still  upon  the  table.  She 
had  not  perhaps  cared  much  for  the  hot  cake,  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  weight  upon  her  mind,  but  she  had 
seemed  to  care,  understanding  well  that  she  might 
so  best  conduce  to  her  aunt’s  comfort  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  was  a  woman  who  could  not  bear  that  the  i 
good  things  which  she  had  provided  for  a  guest 
should  not  be  enjoyed.  She  could  taste  with  a 
friend’s  palate,  and  drink  with  a  friend’s  throat 
But  when  debarred  these  vicarious  pleasures  by 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  caprice  of  her  guests,  i 
she  would  be  offended.  It  had  been  one  of  the 
original  sins  of  Camilla  and  Arabella  French,  that 
they  would  declare  at  her  tea-table  that  they  had 
dined  late  and  could  not  eat  tea-cake.  Dorothy 
knew  all  this,  —  and  did  her  duty,  but  with  a 
heavy  heart.  There  was  the  storv  to  be  told,  and 
she  had  promised  Martha  that  it  should  be  told  to¬ 
night.  She  was  quite  aware,  too,  independently  of 
her  promise,  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  told  to-night.  It  was  very  sad,  very  grievous 
that  the  dear  old  lady’s  happiness  should  be 
disturbed  so  soon  ;  but  it  must  be  done.  When  the 
tea-things  were  being  taken  away,  her  aunt  was  still 
purring  round  her,  and  saying  gentle,  loving  words. 
Dorothy  bore  it  as  well  as  she  could, —  bore  it  well, 
smiling  and  kissing  her  aunt’s  hand,  and  uttering 
now  and  then  some  word  of  affection.  But  the 
thing  had  to  be  done ;  and  as  soon  as  the  room  was 
quiet  for  a  moment,  she  iumned  up  from  her  chair 


combe  Putney  ?  ” 

“  Not  Brooke  Burgess  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is.  He  is  there  now,  and  is  to  be  here 
with  you  to-morrow.” 

The  whole  color  and  character  of  Miss  Stanburjj’s 
face  was  changed  in  a  moment.  She  had  been  still 
purring  up  to  the  moment  in  which  this  communica¬ 
tion  had  been  made  to  her.  Her  gratification  had 
come  to  her  from  the  idea  that  her  pet  had  come 
back  to  her  from  love  of  her,  —  as  in  very  truth 
had  been  the  case ;  but  now  it  seemed  that  Dorothy 
had  returned  to  ask  for  a  great  favor  for  herself. 


1 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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And  she  reflected  at  once  that  Brooke  had  passed 
throuf^h  Exeter  without  seeing  her.  If  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  marry  without  reference  to  her,  he 
might,  at  any  rate,  have  had  the  grace  to  come  to 
her  and  say  so.  She,  In  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
had  written  words  of  aflectlon  to  Dorothy,  and  both 
Dorothy  and  Brooke  had  at  once  taken  advantage 
of  her  expressions  for  their  own  purposes.  Such 
was  her  reading  of  the  story  of  the  day.  “  He  need 
not  trouble  himself  to  come  here  now,”  she  said. 

“  Dear  aunt,  do  not  say  that.” 

“  I  do  say  it.  He  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
come  now.  When  I  said  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  you,  I  did  not  intend  that  you  should  meet  Mr. 
Burgess  under  my  roof.  1  did  not  wish  to  have  you 
both  together.” 

“  How  could  I  help  coming,  when  you  wrote  to 
me  like  that  ?  ” 

“It  is  very  well,  but  he  need  not  come.  He 
knows  the  way  from  Nuncombe  to  London  without 
stopping  at  Exeter.” 

“  Aunt  Stanbury,  you  must  let  me  tell  it  you  all.” 

“  There  is  no  more  to  tell,  I  should  think.” 

“  But  there  Is  more.  You  knew  what  he  thought 
about  me,  and  what  he  wished.” 

“He  Is  his  own  master,  my  dear,  and  you  are 
your  own  mistress.” 

“  If  you  speak  to  me  like  that  yon  will  kill  me, 
Aunt  Stanbury.  I  did  not  think  of  coming,  —  only 
when  Martha  brought  your  dear  letter  I  could  not 
help  it.  But  he  was  coming.  He  meant  to  come 
to-morrow,  and  he  will.  Of  course  he  must  defend 
himself,  if  you  are  angry  with  him.” 

“  He  need  not  defend  himself  at  all.” 

“  1  told  them,  and  1  told  him,  that  I  would  only 
stay  one  night,  if  you  did  not  wish  that  we  should 
be  here  together.  You  must  see  him,  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury.  You  would  not  refuse  to  see  him.” 

“  If  you  please,  my  dear,  you  must  allow  me  to 
judge  whom  I  will  see.” 

After  that  the  discussion  ceased  between  them  for 
a  while,  and  Miss  Stanbury  left:  the  room  that  she 
might  hold  a  consultation  with  Martha.  Dorothy 
went  up  to  her  chamber,  and  saw  that  everything  had 
been  prepared  for  her  with  most  scrupulous  care. 
Nothing  could  be  whiter,  neater,  cleaner,  nicer,  than 
was  everything  that  surrounded  her.  She  had  per¬ 
ceived  while  living  under  her  aunt’s  roof,  how, 
gradually,  small  delicate  feminine  comforts  had  been 
increased  for  her.  Martha  had  been  told  that  Miss 
Dorothy  ought  to  have  this,  and  that  Miss  Dorothy 
ought  to  have  that ;  till  at  last  she,  who  had  hitherto 
known  nothing  of  the  small  luxuries  that  come  from 
an  easy  income,  had  felt  ashamed  of  the  prettiness 
that  had  been  added  to  her.  Now  she  could  see  at 
once  that  Infinite  care  had  been  used  to  make  her 
room  bright  and  smiling,  —  only  In  the  hope  that 
she  would  return.  As  soon  as  she  saw  it  all,  she  sat 
down  on  her  bed  and  burst  out  Into  tears.  Was  it  not 
hard  upon  her  that  she  should  be  forced  into  such 
ingratitude  ?  Every  comfort  prepared  for  her  was 
a  coal  of  hot  fire  upon  her  head.  And  yet  what 
had  she  done  that  she  ought  not  to  have  done? 
Was  it  unreasonable  that  she  should  have  loved  this 
man,  when  they  two  were  brought  together  ?  And 
had  she  even  dared  to  think  of  him  otherwise  than 
as  an  acquaintance  till  he  had  compelled  her  to 
confess  her  love  ?  And  after  that  had  she  not  tried 
to  separate  herself  from  him,  so  that  they  two  — 
her  aunt  and  her  lover  —  might  be  divided  by  no 
quarrel  ?  Had  not  Priscilla  told  ber  that  she  was 
right  in  all  that  she  was  doing  ?  Nevertheless,  in 


spite  of  all  this,  she  could  not  refrain  from  accus¬ 
ing  herself  of  Ingratitude  towards  her  aunt.  And 
she  began  to  tbink  It  would  have  been  better  for  her 
now  to  have  remained  at  home,  and  have  allowed 
Brooke  to  come  alone  to  Exeter  than  to  have  obeyed 
the  impulse  which  had  arisen  from  the  receipt  of  her 
aunt’s  letter.  When,  she  went  down  again,  she 
found  herself  alone  in  the  room,  and  she  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  tbink  that  it  was  Intended  that  she  should 
go  to  bed  without  again  seeing  her  aunt ;  but  at  last 
Miss  Stanbury  came  to  her,  with  a  sad  countenance, 
but  without  that  look  of  wrath  which  Dorothy  knew 
so  well.  “  My  dear,”  she  said,  “  it  will  be  better 
that  Mr.  Burgess  should  go  up  to  London  to-mor¬ 
row.  I  will  see  him,  of  course,  if  he  chooses  to 
come,  and  Martha  shall  meet  him  at  the  station  and 
explain  it.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  prefer  that 
you  should  not  meet  him  here.” 

“  I  meant  only  to  stay  one  night,  aunt” 

“  That  Is  nonsense.  If  I  am  to  part  with  either 
of  you,  I  will  part  with  him.  You  are  dearer  to  me 
than  he  is.  Dorothy,  you  do  not  know  how  dear  to 
me  you  are.” 

Dorothy  Immediately  fell  on  her  knees  at  her 
aunt’s  feet,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  aunt’s  lap.  Miss 
Stanbury  twined  round  her  fingers  the  soft  hair  which 
she  loved  so  well,  —  because  it  was  a  grace  given  by 
God,  and  not  bought  out  of  a  shop,  —  and  caressed 
the  girl’s  head  and  muttered  something  that  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  prayer.  “  If  he  will  let  me,  aunt,  I  will 
give  him  up,”  said  Dorothy,  looking  up  into  her 
aunt’s  face.  “  If  he  will  say  that  I  may,  though  I 
shall  love  him  always,  he  may  go.” 

“  He  Is  his  own  master,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
“  Of  course  he  is  his  own  master.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  return  to-morrow,  — just  for  a 
few  days,  —  and  then  you  can  talk  to  him  as  yon 

E lease.  I  did  not  mean  to  come  to  stay.  I  wished 
im  good  by  because  I  knew  that  I  should  not  meet 
him  here.” 

“  You  always  talk  of  going  away,  Dorothy,  as  soon 
as  ever  you  are  In  the  house.  You  are  always  threat¬ 
ening  me.” 

“  1  will  come  again,  the  moment  you  tell  me.  If 
he  goes  in  the  morning,  I  will  be  here  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  And  I  will  write  to  him.  Aunt  Stanbury,  and 
tell  bim — that  he  is  —  quite  — quite  free  — 

quite  free.” 

Miss  Stanbury  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat,  still 
playing  with  her  niece’s  hair.  “  I  think  I  will  go  to 
bed,”  ^e  said  at  last.  “  It  is  past  ten.  You  need 
not  go  to  Nuncombe,  Dorothy.  Martha  shall  meet 
him,  and  he  can  see  me  here.  But  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  stay  in  the  house.  You  can  go  over  and  call  on 
Mrs.  MacHugh.  Mrs.  MacHugh  will  take  it  well 
of  you  that  you  should  call  on  her.”  Dorothy  made 
no  further  opposition  to  this  arrangement,  but  kissed 
her  aunt,  and  went  to  her  chamber. 

How  was  it  all  to  be  for  her  ?  For  the  last  two 
days  she  had  been  radiant  with  new  happiness. 
Everything  had  seemed  to  be  settled.  Her  lover, 
in  his  high-handed  way,  had  declared  that  in  no 
Important  crisis  of  life  would  he  allow  himself  to  be 
driven  out  of  his  way  by  the  fear  of  what  an  old  wo¬ 
man  might  do  in  her  will.  When  Dorothy  assured 
him  that  not  for  worlds  would  she,  though  she  loved 
him  dearly,  injure  his  material  prospects,  he  had 
thrown  it  all  aside,  after  a  grand  fashion,  that  had 
really  made  the  girl  think  that  all  Miss  Stanbury’s 
money  was  as  nothing  to  his  love  for  her.  She  and 
Priscilla  and  her  mother  had  been  carried  away  so 
entirely  by  Brooke’s  oratory  as  to  feel  for  the  time 
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that  the  difficulties  were  entirely  conquered.  But 
now  the  aspect  of  things  was  so  different  1  AVhat- 
ever  Brooke  might  owe  to  Miss  Stanbury,  she,  Dor¬ 
othy,  owed  her  aunt  everything.  She  would  im¬ 
molate  herself,  — if  Brooke  would  only  let  her.  She 
did  not  quite  understand  her  aunt's  stubborn  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  but  she  knew  that  there  was  some  £reat 
cause  for  her  aunt’s  feeling  on  the  matter.  There 
had  been  a  promise  made,  or  an  oath  sworn,  that 
the  property  of  the  Buigess  family  should  not  go 
into  the  hands  of  any  Stanbury.  Dorothy  told  her¬ 
self  that,  were  she  married,  slie  would  be  a  Stanbury 
no  longer,  —  that  her  aunt  would  still  comply  with 
the  obbgation  she  had  fixed  for  herself ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  she  was  ready  to  believe  that  her  aunt  might 
be  right  Her  aunt  had  always  declared  that  it 
should  be  so ;  and  Dorothy,  knowing  this,  confessed 
to  herself  that  she  should  have  kept  her  heart  under 
better  control.  Thinking  of  these  things,  she  went 
to  the  table,  where  paper  and  ink  and  pens  had  all 
been  prepared  for  her  so  prettily,  and  began  her 
letter  to  Brooke.  “  Dearest,  dearest  Brooke.”  But 
then  she  thought  that  this  was  not  a  fair  keeping  of 
her  promise,  and  she  began  again.  “My  dear 
Brooke."  The  letter,  however,  did  not  get  itself 
written  that  night  It  was  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  write  it  “  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you,”  she 
had  tried  to  say,  “  to  be  guided  by  my  aunt”  But 
how  could  she  say  this  when  she  did  not  believe  it  ? 
It  was  her  wish  to  make  him  understand  that  she 
would  never  think  ill  of  him,  for  a  moment,  if  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon  her ;  but  she 
could  not  find  the  words  to  express  herself,  and 
she  went,  at  last,  to  bed,  leaving  the  half-covered 
paper  upon  the  table. 

She  went  to  bed,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep.  It 
had  been  so  sweet  to  have  a  lover,  —  a  man  of  her 
own,  to  whom  she  could  say  what  she  pleased, 
from  whom  she  had  a  right  to  ask  for  counsel 
and  protection,  a  man  who  delighted  to  be  near 
her,  and  to  make  much  of  her.  In  comparison  with 
her  old  mode  of  living,  her  old  ideas  of  life,  her  life 
with  such  a  lover  was  passed  in  an  elysium.  She 
had  entered  from  barren  lands  into  so  rich  a  para¬ 
dise  I  But  there  is  no  paradise,  as  she  now  found, 
without  apples  which  must  be  eaten,  and  which  lead 
to  sorrow.  She  regretted  in  this  hour  that  she  had 
ever  seen  Brooke  Burgess.  After  all,  with  her 
aunt’s  love  and  care  for  her,  with  her  mother  and 
sister  near  her,  with  the  respect  of  those  who  knew 
her,  why  should  the  lands  have  been  barren,  even 
bad  there  been  no  entrance  for  her  into  that  ely- 
sium  ?  And  did  it  not  all  result  in  this,  that  the 
elysium  to  be  looked  to  should  not  be  here ;  that 
the  paradise  without  the  apples  must  be  waited  for 
till  beyond  the  grave '{  It  is  when  things  go  badly 
with  us  here,  and  for  most  of  us  only  then,  that  we 
think  that  we  can  see  through  the  dark  clouds  into 
the  joys  of  heaven.  But  at  last  she  slept,  and  in 
her  dreams  Brooke  was  sitting  with  her  in  Niddon 
Park,  with  his  arm  tight  clasped  round  her  waist. 

She  slept  so  soundly,  that  when  a  step  crept 
silently  into  her  room,  and  when  a  light  was  held  for 
a  while  over  her  face,  neither  the  step  nor  the  light 
awakened  her.  She  was  lying  with  her  head  back 
upon  her  pillow,  and  her  arm  hung  by  the  bedside, 
and  her  lips  were  open,  and  her  loose  hair  was 
spreiul  upon  the  pillow.  The  person  who  stood 
there  with  the  light  thought  that  there  never  had 
been  a  fairer  sight.  Everything  there  was  so  pure, 
so  sweet,  so  good  !  She  was  one  whose  only  selfish 
happiness  could  come  to  her  from  the  belief  that 


others  loved  her.  The  step  had  been  very  soft,  and 
even  the  breath  of  the  intruder  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  heavily  into  the  air,  but  the  light  of  the  candle 
shone  upion  the  eyelids  of  the  sleeper,  and  she  moved 
her  head  restlessly  on  the  pillow.  “  Dorothy,  are 
you  awake  ?  Can  you  speak  to  me  ?  ” 

Then  the  disturbed  girl  gradually  opened  her  eyes 
and  gazed  upwards,  and  raised  herself  in  her  bed, 
and  sat  wondering.  “  Is  anything  the  matter, 
aunt  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Only  the  vagaries  of  an  old  woman,  my  pet,  — 
of  an  old  woman  who  cannot  sleep  in  her  bed.” 

“  But  what  is  it,  aunt  ?  ” 

“  Kiss  me,  dearest.”  Then,  with  something  of 
slumber  still  about  her,  Dorothy  raised  herself  in  her 
bed,  and  placed  her  arm  on  her  aunt’s  shoulder  and 
embraced  her.  “  And  now  for  my  news,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

“  What  news,  aunt  ?  It  is  n’t  morning  yet ;  is 
it?  ” 

“  No,  —  it  is  not  morning.  You  shall  sleep  u^ain 
presently.  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  you  shall  be 
Brooke’s  wife,  and  I  will  have  it  here,  and  we  will 
all  be  friends.” 

“  What !  ” 

“  You  will  like  that ;  will  you  not  ?  ” 

“  And  you  will  not  quarrel  with  him  ?  What  am 
I  to  say  ?  What  am  1  to  do  ?  ”  She  was,  in  truth, 
awake  now,  and,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
jumped  out  of  her  bed,  and  st(^  holding  her  aunt 
by  the  arm. 

“  It  is  not  a  dream,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  a  dream  ?  And  may 
he  come  here  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  he  will  come  to-morrow.” 

“  And  may  I  see  him.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  you  go  home,  my  dear.” 

“  But  I  won't  go  home.  And  will  you  tell  him  ? 
O  dear,  O  dear  I  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  believe  it  yet.” 

“  You  will  catch  cold,  my  dear,  if  you  stay  there 
trying  to  believe  it  You  have  nothing  on.  Get 
into  bed  and  believe  it  there.  You  will  have  time 
to  think  of  it  before  the  morning.”  Then  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  went  back  to  her  own  chamber,  and  Dorothy 
was  left  alone  to  realize  her  bliss. 

She  thought  of  all  her  life  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  —  of  the  first  invitation  to  E.xeter,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  family  as  to  its  acceptance,  of  her  arri¬ 
val  and  of  her  own  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  her 
remaining,  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  courtship  and  her  aunt’s 
disappointment,  of  Brooke’s  coming,  of  her  love  and 
of  his,  —  and  then  of  her  departure  back  to  Nun- 
combe.  After  that  had  come  the  triumph  of 
Brooke’s  visit,  and  then  the  terrible  sadness  of  her 
aunt’s  displeasure.  But  now  everything  was  good 
and  glorious.  She  did  not  care  for  money  herself. 
She  thought  that  she  never  could  care  much  for 
being  rich.  But  had  she  made  Brooke  poor  by 
marrying  him,  that  must  always  have  been  to  her 
matter  of  regret,  if  not  of  remorse.  But  now  it  was 
all  to  be  smooth  and  sweet  Now  a  paradise  was  to 
be  opened  to  her,  with  no  apples  which  she  might 
not  eat,  —  no  apples  which  might  not,  but  still  must 
be  eaten.  She  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible 
that  she  should  sleep  again  that  night ;  but  she  did 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  Brooke  was  holding  her  in 
Niddon  Park,  tighter  than  ever. 

When  the  morning  came,  she  trembled  as  she 
walked  down  into  the  parlor.  Might  it  not  still  be 
possible  that  it  was  all  a  dream  ?  or  what  if  her  aunt 
should  again  have  changed  her  purpose  ?  But  the 
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first  moment  of  her  aunt’s  presence  told  her  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  “  How  did  you  sleep, 
Dorothy  ?  ”  said  the  old  lady. 

“  Dear  aunt,  I  do  not  know.  Was  it  all  sleep  ?  ” 

“  What  shall  we  say  to  Brooke  when  he  comes  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  tell  him.” 

“  No,  dearest,  you  must  tell  him.  And  you  must 
say  to  him  that  if  he  is  not  good  to  my  girl,  and 
does  not  love  her  always,  and  cling  to  her,  and  keep 
her  from  harm,  and  be  in  truth  her  loving  husband, 
I  will  hold  him  to  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  human 
beings.”  And  before  Brooke  came,  she  spoke  again. 
“  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks  you  as  pretty  as  1  do, 
Dolly  ?  ” 

“  He  never  said  that  he  thought  me  pretty  at  all.” 

“  Did  he  not  ?  Then  he  shml  say  so,  or  he  shall 
not  have  you.  It  was  your  looks  won  me  first, 
Dolly,  —  like  an  old  fool  as  1  am.  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  have  a  little  nature  after  such  a  deal  of  foul  arti¬ 
fice.”  In  which  latter  remarks  it  was  quite  under¬ 
stood  that  Miss  Stanbury  was  alluding  to  her  ene¬ 
mies  at  Heavitree. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

TUB  LIONESS  AROUSED. 

Brooke  Burgess  had  been  to  Exeter,  and  had 
gone,  —  for  he  only  remained  there  one  night,  — 
and  everything  was  a^marently  settled.  It  was  not 
exactly  told  through  Exeter  that  Miss  Stanbury’s 
heir  was  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Miss  Stanbury’s 
niece;  but  Martha  kne.w  it,  and  Giles  Hickbody 
guessed  it,  and  Dorothy  was  allowed  to  tell  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  Brooke  himself,  in  his  own 
careless  way,  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  Un¬ 
cle  Barty.  As  Miss  Stanbury  had  also  told  the 
secret  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  MacHugh,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  was  altogether  well  kept.  Four  days 
after  Brooke’s  departure  the  news  reached  the 
Frenches  at  Heavitree.  It  was  whispered  to  Ca¬ 
milla  by  one  of  the  shopmen  with  whom  she  was 
still  arranging  her  marriage  trousseau,  and  was  re¬ 
peated  by  her  to  her  mother  and  sister  with  some 
additions  which  were  not  intended  to  be  good- 
natured.  “  He  gets  her  and  the  money  together  as 
a  bargain,  of  course,”  said  Camilla.  “  I  only  hope 
the  money  won’t  be  found  too  dear.” 

“  Perhaps  he  won’t  get  it,  after  all,”  said  Ara¬ 
bella. 

“  That  would  be  cruel,”  replied  Camilla.  “  I 
don’t  think  that  even  Miss  Stanbury  is  so  false  as 
that.” 

'Things  were  going  very  badly  at  Heavitree. 
There  was  war  there,  almost  everlastingly,  though 
such  little  playful  conversations  as  the  above  showed 
that  there  might  be  an  occasional  lull  in  the  battle. 
Mr.  Gibson  was  not  doing  his  duty.  That  was 
clear  enough.  Even  Mrs.  French,  when  she  was 
appealed  to  with  almost  frantic  energy  by  her 
vounger  daughter,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
he  was  very  remiss  as  a  lover.  And  Camilla,  in  her 
fury,  was  very  impudent.  That  very  frantic  eneigy 
which  induced  her  to  appeal  to  her  mother  was,  in 
itself,  proof  of  her  impudence.  She  knew  that  she 
was  foolish,  but  she  could  not  control  her  passion. 
Twice  had  she  detected  Arabella  in  receiving  notes 
from  Mr.  Gibson,  which  she  did  not  see,  and  of 
which  it  had  been  intended  that  she  should  know 
nothing.  And  once,  when  she  spent  a  night  away 
at  Ottery  St  Mary  with  a  friend,  —  a  visit  which 
was  specially  prefatory  to  marriage,  and  made  in 
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reference  to  bridesmaids’  dresses,  —  Arabella  had 
had  —  so  at  least  Camilla  was  made  to  believe  —  a 
secret  meeting  with  Mr.  Gibson  in  some  of  the  lanes 
which  lead  down  from  Heavitree  to  the  Topeham 
road. 

“  I  happened  to  meet  him,  and  spoke  two  words 
to  him,”  said  Arabella.  “  Would  you  have  me  cut 
him  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Bella,  —  if  there  is  any 
underhand  game  going  on  that  I  don’t  understand, 
all  Exeter  shall  be  on  fire  before  you  shall  carry  it 
out.” 

Bella  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  ^m^ed  her 
shoulders.  Camilla  was  almost  at  a  loss  to  guess 
what  might  be  the  truth.  Would  not  any  sister,  so 
accused  on  such  an  occasion,  rebut  the  accusation 
with  awful  wrath  ?  But  Arabella  simply  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  went  her  way.  It  was  now  the 
15th  of  April,  and  there  wanted  but  one  short  fort¬ 
night  to  their  marriage.  The  man  had  not  the  courage 
to  jilt  her.  She  felt  sure  that  he  had  not  heart 
enough  to  do  a  deed  of  such  audacity.  And  her 
sister,  too,  was  weak  and  a  coward,  and  would  lack 
the  power  to  stand  on  her  legs  and  declare  herself 
to  be  the  perpetrator  of  such  villany.  Her  mother, 
as  she  knew  well,  would  always  have  preferred  that 
her  elder  daughter  should  be  the  bride ;  but  her 
mother  was  not  the  woman  to  have  the  hardihood, 
now,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  to  favor  such  an  intrigue. 
Let  her  wish  be  what  it  might,  she  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  through  the  accomplishment 
of  it.  They  would  all  know  that  that  threat  of  hers 
of  setting  Exeter  on  fire  would  be  carried  out  after 
some  fashion  that  would  not  be  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  A  sister,  a  mother,  a  promised  lover,  all 
false,  —  all  so  damnably,  cruelly  false  !  It  was  im¬ 
possible.  No  history,  no  novel  of  most  sensational 
interest,  no  wonderful  villany  that  had  ever  been 
wrought  into  prose  or  poetry,  would  have  been 
equal  to  this.  It  was  impossible.  She  told  herself 
so  a  score  of  times  a  day.  And  yet  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  terribly  suspicious !  Mr.  Gibson’s 
attribute  as  a  lover  was  simply  disgraceful  to  him  as 
a  man  and  a  clei^  man.  He  was  full  of  excuses, 
which  she  knew  to  be  false.  He  would  never  come 
near  her  if  he  could  help  it.  When  he  was  with 
her,  he  was  as  cold  as  an  archbishop  both  in  word 
and  in  action.  Nothing  would  tempt  him  to  any 
outward  manifestation  of  afiTection.  He  would  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  poor  women  of  St  Petei^cum- 
Pumpkin  in  the  city,  and  the  fraudulent  idleness  of 
a  certain  colleague  in  the  cathedral  services,  who 
was  always  shirking  his  work.  He  made  her  no 
presents.  He  never  walked  with  her.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  gloomy,  —  and  he  had  indeed  so  behaved  him¬ 
self  in  public  that  people  were  beginning  to  talk  of 
“  poor  Mr.  Gibson.”  And  yet  he  could  meet  Ara¬ 
bella  on  the  sly  in  the  lanes,  and  send  notes  to  her 
by  the  greengrocer’s  boy!  Poor  Mr.  Gibson,  in¬ 
deed  !  Let  her  once  get  him  well  over  the  29th  of 
April,  and  the  people  of  Exeter  might  talk  about 
poor  &Ir.  Gibson  if  they  pleased.  And  Bella’s  con¬ 
duct  was  more  wonderful  almost  than  that  of  Mr. 
Gibson.  With  all  her  cowardice,  she  still  held  up 
her  head,  —  held  it  perhaps  a  little  higher  than  was 
usual  with  her.  And  when  that  grievous  accusation 
WHS  made  against  her,  —  made  and  repeated,  —  an 
accusation  the  very  thought  and  sound  of  which 
would  almost  have  annihilated  her  had  there  been  a 
decent  feeling  in  her  bosom,  she  would  simply  shrug 
her  shoulders  and  walk  away.  “  Camilla,”  she  had 
once  said,  “  you  will  drive  that  man  mad  Wore  you 
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have  done.”  “  What  is  it  to  you  how  I  drive  him  ?  ” 
Camilla  bad  answered  in  her  fury.  Then  Arabella 
had  again  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked  away. 
Between  CamUla  and  her  mother,  too,  there  had 
come  to  be  an  almost  internecine  quarrel  on  a  col¬ 
lateral  point  Camilla  was  still  carrying  on  a  vast 
arrangement  which  she  called  the  preparation  of 
her  trousseau,  but  which  both  Mrs.  French  and 
Bella  regarded  as  a  spoliation  of  the  domestic  nest 
for  the  proud  purposes  of  one  of  the  younger  birds. 
And  this  had  grown  so  fearfully  that  in  two  different 
places  Mrs.  French  had  found  herself  compelled  to 
request  that  no  further  articles  might  be  supplied  to 
Mi  s  Camilla.  The  bride  elect  had  rebelled,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  as  no  fortune  was  to  be  provided  for  her, 
she  had  a  right  to  take  with  her  such  things  as  she 
could  carry  away  in  her  trunk  and  boxes.  Money 
could  be  had  at  the  bank,  she  said  ;  and,  after  all, 
what  were  fifty  pounds  more  or  less  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  ?  And  then  she  went  into  a  calcu¬ 
lation  to  prove  that  her  mother  and  sister  would  be 
made  so  much  richer  by  her  absence,  and  that  she 
was  doing  so  much  for  them  by  her  marriage,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  mean  in  them  than  that  they 
should  hesitate  to  supply  her  with  such  things  as 
she  desired  to  make  her  entrance  into  Mr.  Gimon’s 
house  respectable.  But  Mrs.  French  was  obdurate, 
and  Mr.  Gibson  was  desired  to  speak  to  her.  Mr. 
Gibson,  in  fear  and  trembling,  told  her  that  she 
ought  to  repress  her  spirit  of  extravagance,  and 
Camilla  at  once  foresaw  that  he  would  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  plea  against  her,  should  he  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  at  any  time  to  avail  himself  of  any  plea.  She 
became  ferocious,  and,  turning  upon  him,  told  him  to 
mind  his  own  business.  Was  it  not  all  for  him  that 
she  was  doing  it  ?  “  She  was  not,”  she  said,  “  dis¬ 
posed  to  submit  to  any  control  in  such  matters  from 
nim  till  he  had  assumed  his  legal  right  to  it  by 
standing  with  her  before  the  altar.”  It  came,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  known  all  oyer  Exeter  that  Miss  Ca¬ 
milla’s  expenditure  had  been  checked,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  joys  naturally  incidental  to  a  wedding, 
things  were  not  going  well  with  the  ladies  at  Heavi- 
tree. 

At  last  the  blow  came.  Camilla  was  aware  that 
on  a  certain  morning  her  mother  had  been  to  Mr. 
Gibson’s  house,  and  had  held  a  long  conference 
with  him.  She  could  learn  nothing  of  what  took 
lace  there,  for  at  that  moment  she  nad  taken  upon 
erself  to  place  herself  on  non-speaking  terms  with 
her  mother  in  consequence  of  those  disgraceful  or¬ 
ders  which  had  been  given  to  the  tradesmen.  But 
Bella  had  not  been  at  Mr.  Gibson’s  house  at  the 
time,  and  Camilla,  though  she  presumed  that  her 
own  conduct  had  been  discussed  in  a  manner  very 
injurious  to  herself,  did  not  believe  that  any  step  was 
being  then  arranged  which  would  be  positively  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  her  own  views.  The  day  fixed  was  now 
so  very  near  that  there  could,  she  felt,  be  no  escape. 
But  she  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  been  found  by  Mrs.  French  in  a 
very  excited  state  on  that  occasion.  He  had  wept, 
and  pulled  his  hair,  and  tom  open  his  waistcoat,  had 
spoken  of  himself  as  a  wretch,  —  pleading,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  had  paced  about  the  room  with  his 
hands  dashing  against  his  brows,  and  at  last  had 
flung  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  all  was,  that  he  had  tried  very  hard,  and 
had  found  at  last  that  “  he  could  n’t  do  it.”  “  1  am 
ready  to  submit,”  said  he,  “  to  any  verdict  that  you 
may  pronounce  against  me,  but  I  should  deceive 


you  and  deceive  her  if  I  did  n’t  say  at  once  that  I 
can’t  do  it”  He  went  on  to  explain  that  since  he 
had  unfortunately  entered  into  his  present  engage¬ 
ment  with  Camilla,  of  whose  position  he  spoke  in 
quite  a  touching  manner,  —  and  since  he  had  found 
what  was  the  condition  of  his  own  heart  and  feelings, 
he  had  consulted  a  friend,  —  who,  if  any  mer^y 
human  being  was  capable  of  advising,  might  be  im¬ 
plicitly  trusted  for  advice  in  such  a  matter,  —  and 
that  this  friend  had  told  him  that  he  was  bound  to 
give  up  the  marriage,  let  the  consequences  to  himself 
or  to  others  be  what  they  might  “  Although  the 
skies  should  fall  on  me,  I  cannot  stand  at  the  hyme¬ 
neal  altar  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth,”  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
immediately  upon  his  rising  from  his  prostrate  con¬ 
dition  on  the  floor.  In  such  a  position  as  this  a 
mother’s  fury  would  surely  be  very  great  1  But 
Mrs.  French  was  hardly  furious.  She  cried,  and 
begged  him  to  think  better  of  it,  and  assured  him 
that  Camilla,  when  she  shopld  be  calmed  down  by 
matrimony,  would  not  be  so  bad  as  she  seemed ; 
but  she  was  not  furious.  “  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,”  she  said  through  her  tears,  “  that,  after  all,  you 
like  Bella  best.”  Mr.  Gibson  owned  that  he  did 
like  Bella  best,  and  although  no  bargain  was  made 
between  them  then  and  there,  —  and  such  making 
of  a  bargain  then  and  there  would  hardly  have  been 
practicable,  —  it  was  understood  that  Mrs.  French 
would  not  proceed  to  extremities  if  Mr.  Gibson 
would  still  make  himself  forthcoming  as  a  husband 
for  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
family. 

So  far  Mr.  Gibson  had  progressed  towards  a  par¬ 
tial  liberation  from  his  thraldom  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  courage ;  but  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
great  act  of  daring  still  remained  to  be  done.  He 
had  suggested  to  Mrs.  French  that  she  should  settle 
the  matter  with  Camilla ;  but  this  Mrs.  French 
had  altogether  declined  to  do.  It  must,  she  said, 
come  from  himself.  If  she  were  to  do  it,  she  must 
sympathize  with  her  child ;  and  such  sympathy 
would  be  obstructive  of  the  future  arrangements 
which  were  still  to  be  made.  “  She  always  knew 
that  I  liked  Bella  best,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  —  still 
sobbing,  still  tearing  his  hair,  still  pacing  the  room 
with  his  waistcoat  torn  open.  “  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  tell  her  that,”  said  Mrs.  French.  Then  Mrs. 
French  came  home,  and  early  on  the  following 
morning  it  was  thought  good  by  Arabella  that  she 
also  should  pay  a  visit  at  Ottery  St.  Mary’s. 
“  Good  by,  Cammy,”  said  Arabella  as  she  went. 
“  Bella,”  said  Camilla,  “  I  wonder  whether  you  are 
a  serpent.  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  so  base  a  ser¬ 
pent  as  that.”  “  I  declare,  Cammy,  you  do  say  such 
odd  things  that  no  one  can  understand  what  you 
mean.”  And  so  she  went. 

On  that  morning  Mr.  Gibson  was  walking  at  an 
early  hour  along  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Cowley, 
contemplating  his  position  and  striving  to  arrange 
his  plans.  What  was  he  to  do,  and  how  was  he  to 
do  It  ?  He  was  prepared  to  throw  up  his  living,  to 
abandon  the  cathedral,  to  leave  the  diocese,  —  to 
make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  take  Camilla  to  bis 
bosom.  Within  the  last  six  weeks  he  had  learned 
to  regard  her  with  almost  a  holy  horror.  He  could 
not  understand  by  what  miracle  of  self-neglect  he 
had  fallen  into  so  perilous  an  abyss.  He  had  long 
known  Camilla’s  temper.  But  in  those  days  in 
which  he  had  been  beaten  like  a  shuttlecock  be¬ 
tween  the  Stanburys  and  the  Frenches,  he  had  lost 
his  head  and  had  done,  —  he  knew  not  what. 
“  Those  whom  the  gods  choose  to  destroy,  they  first 
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madden,”  said  Mr.  Gibson  to  himself  of  himself, 
throwing  himself  back  upon  early  erudition  and  pa¬ 
gan  philosophy.  Then  he  looked  across  to  the  river 
Exe,  and  thought  that  there  was  hardly  water 
enough  there  to  cover  the  multiplicity  of  his  sorrows. 

But  something  must  be  done.  He  had  proceeded 
so  far  in  forming  a  resolution,  as  he  reached  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s  church  on  his  return  homewards.  His  saga¬ 
cious  friend  had  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  al¬ 
tered  his  mind,  he  was  bound  to  let  the  lady  know 
of  it  without  delay.  “  You  must  remember,”  said 
the  sagacious  friend,  “  that  you  will  owe  her  much, 
—  very  much.”  Mr.  Gibson  was  perplexed  in  his 
mind  when  he  reflected  how  much  he  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  made  to  owe  her  if  she  should  decide  on  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  jury  of  her  countrymen  for  justice. 
But  anything  would  be  better  than  his  home  at  St. 
Peter’s-cum-Pumkin  with  Camilla  sitting  opposite  to 
him  as  his  wife.  Were  there  not  distant  lands  in 
which  a  clergyman,  unfortunate  but  still  energetic, 
might  find  work  to  do  ?  Was  there  not  all  Amer¬ 
ica  ?  and  were  there  not  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Natal,  all  open  to  him  ?  Would  not  a  missionary 
career  among  the  Chinese  be  better  for  him  than 
St.  Peter's-cum-Pumkin  with  Camilla  French  for 
his  wife  ?  By  the  time  he  had  reached  home  his 
mind  was  made  up.  He  would  write  a  letter  to  Ca¬ 
milla  at  once;  and  he  would  marry  Arabella  at 
once,  —  on  any  day  that  might  be  fixed,  —  on  con¬ 
dition  that  Camilla  would  submit  to  her  defeat  with- 


The  letter  had  been  very  difficult,  but  he  was 
rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise  when  it  was  com¬ 
pleted.  He  had  felt  that  he  was  writing  a  letter 
which  not  improbably  might  become  public  property. 
It  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  be  firm,  that  he 
should  accuse  himself  a  little  in  order  that  he  might 
excuse  himself  much,  and  that  he  should  hint  at 
causes  which  might  justify  the  rupture,  though  he 
should  so  veil  them  as  not  to  appear  to  defend  his 
own  delinquency  by  ungenerous  counter-accusation. 
When  he  had  completed  the  letter,  he  thought  that 
he  had  done  all  this  rather  well,  and  he  sent  the 
despatch  off  to  Heavitree  by  the  clerk  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  with  something  of  that  feeling  of  expressible 
relief  which  attends  the  final  conquest  over  some 
fatal  and  all  but  insuperable  misfortune.  He  thought 
that  he  was  sure  now  that  he  would  not  have  to 
marry  Camilla  on  the  29th  of  the  month, —  and 
there  would  probably  be  a  period  of  some  hours  be¬ 
fore  he  would  be  called  upon  to  hear  or  read  Ca¬ 
milla’s  reply. 

Camilla  was  alone  when  she  received  the  letter, 
but  she  rushed  at  once  to  her  mother.  “  There,” 
said  she,  “  there,  —  I  knew  that  it  was  coming.” 
Mrs.  French  took  the  papers  into  her  hands,  and 
ga.sped,  and  gazed  at  her  daughter  without  speaking. 
“  You  knew  of  it,  mother.” 

“  Yesterday,  —  when  he  told  me,  I  knew  of  it.” 

“  And  Bella  knows  it.” 

“  Not  a  word  of  it.” 


out  legal  redress.  If  legal  redress  should  be  de¬ 
manded,  he  would  put  in  evidence  the  fact  that  her 
own  mother  had  been  compelled  to  caution  the 
tradesmen  of  the  city  in  regard  to  her  e.xtravagance. 

He  did  not  write  his  letter,  —  in  an  agony  of  spir¬ 
it.  “  I  sit  down,  Camilla,  with  a  sad  heart  and  a 
reluctant  hand,”  he  said,  “  to  communicate  to  you  a 
fatal  truth.  But  truth  should  be  made  to  prevail, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  man  so  cowardly,  so  detri¬ 
mental,  and  so  unmanly  as  its  concealment  I  have 
looked  into  myself,  and  have  inquired  of  myself, 
and  have  assured  myself,  that  were  I  to  become 
your  husband,  I  should  not  make  you  happy.  It 
would  be  of  no  use  for  me  now  to  dilate  on  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  have  convinced  me;  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  so 
at  once.  I  have  been  closeted  with  your  mother, 
and  have  made  her  understand  that  it  is  so. 

“  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  my  own  justification 
but  this,  —  that  I  am  sure  I  am  acting  honestly  in 
telling  you  the  truth.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  a 
word  animadverting  on  yourself.  If  there  must  be 
blame  in  this  matter,  I  am  willing  to  take  it  all  on 
my  own  shoulders.  But  things  have  been  done  of 
late,  and  words  have  been  spoken,  and  habits  have 
displayed  themselves,  which  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  conduce  to  our  mutual  comfort  in  the  world,  or 
to  our  assistance  to  each  other  in  our  struggles  to 
reach  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  anything  further. 
What  can  I  add  further  ?  Only  this,  —  that  I  am 
inflexible.  Having  resolved  to  take  this  step, 
and  to  bear  the  evil  things  that  may  be  said  of  me, 
—  for  your  happiness  and  for  my  own  tranquillity,  — 
I  shall  not  now  relinquish  my  resolution.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  doubt  much  whether  I 
shall  ever  be  quite  able  to  forgive  myself.  The  mis¬ 
take  which  I  have  made  is  one  which  should  not 
have  been  committed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive 
me ;  but  I  do  ask  you  to  pray  that  I  may  be  forgiven. 

“  Yours,  with  feelings  of  the  truest  friendship, 

“  Thomas  Gibson.” 


“  She  does.  I  am  sure  she  does.  But  it  is  all 
nothing.  I  will  not  accept  it.  He  cannot  treat 
me  so.  I  will  drag  him  there ;  but  he  shall 
come.” 

“  You  can’t  make  him,  my  dear.” 

“I  will  make  him.  And  you  would  help  me, 
mamma,  if  you  had  any  spirit  What,  a  fortnight 
before  the  time,  when  the  things  are  all  bought! 
Look  at  the  presents  that  have  men  sent !  Mamma, 
he  doesn’t  know  me.  And  he  never  would  have 
done  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Bella,  —  never.  She 
had  better  take  care,  or  there  shall  be  such  a  tragedy 
that  nobody  ever  heard  the  like.  If  she  thinks 
that  she  is  going  to  be  that  man’s  wife,  she  is  —  mis¬ 
taken.”  Then  there  was  a  pause  for  a  moment. 
“  Mamma,”  she  said,  “  I  shall  go  to  him  at  once.  I 
do  not  care  in  the  least  what  anybody  may  say.  I 
shall  —  go  to  him  —  at  once.”  Mrs.  French  felt 
that  at  this  moment  it  was  best  that  she  should  be 
silent. 

[To  be  continaed.] 
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BT  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

(Second  Paper.). 

§  V. 

The  gorges  of  the  Alps  interested  me  in  1864,  as 
the  question  of  their  origin  was  then  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Having  heard  much  of  the  Via  Mala  as  an 
example  of  a  crack  produced  by  an  earthquake,  I 
went  there,  and  afterwards  examined  the  gorge  of 
Pfeffers,  that  of  Bergun,  the  Finsteraarschlucht,  and 
several  others  of  minor  note.  In  all  cases  I  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  —  namely,  that  earthquakes 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  won¬ 
derful  chasms,  but  that  they  had  been  one  and  all 
sawn  through  the  rocks  by  running  water.  From 
Tusis  I  crossed  the  beautiful  Schien  Pass  to  Tiefen- 
kasten,  and  went  thence  by  diligence  over  the 
Julier  to  Pontresina. 

The  scenery  of  the  Engadin  stands  both  in  char- 
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acter  and  position  between  that  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  combining  in  a  high  degree  the  grandeur 
of  the  one  and  the  beauty  of  the  other.  Puntresina 
occupies  a  fine  situation  on  the  Bernina  road,  at 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  windows 
of  the  hotel  you  look  up  the  Rosegg  valley.  The 

ines  are  large  and  luxuriant  below,  but  they  dwin- 

le  in  size  as  they  struggle  up  the  heights,  until 
they  are  cut  oflT  finally  either  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  air  or  the  scantiness  of  their  proper  atmospheric 
food.  F  rom  the  earth  itself  these  trees  derive  but  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  their  supplies,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  rocks  on  which  they 
flourish,  and  which  they  use  simply  as  supports  to 
lift  their  branches  into  the  nutritive  atmosphere. 
The  valley  ends  in  the  Rosegg  glacier,  which  is  fed 
by  the  snows  of  one  of  the  noblest  mountain-groups 
in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

The  baths  of  St.  Moritz  are  about  an  hour  distant 
from  Pontresina.  Here  every  summer,  hundreds  of 
Swiss  and  Germans,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
English,  aggregate.  The  water  contains  carbonic 
acid  (the  gas  of  soda  water)  and  a  trace  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas) ;  this  the  visitors  drink,  and  in 
elongated  tubs  containing  it  they  submerge  them¬ 
selves.  A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  escape  of  innumerable  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  skin.  Every  bubble  on  detaching  it¬ 
self  produces  a  little  twitch,  and  hence  a  sort  of 
prickly  sensation  experienced  in  the  water.  The 
patients  at  St.  Moritz  put  me  in  mind  of  that  Eastern 
prince  whose  physician  induced  him  to  kick  a  foot¬ 
ball  under  the  impression  that  it  contained  a  charm. 
The  sagacious  doctor  knew  that./ait/i  has  a  dynamic 
power  unpossessed  by  knowledge.  Through  the 
agency  of  this  power  he  stirred  the  prince  to  action, 
caused  him  to  take  wholesome  exercise,  and  thus 
cured  him  of  his  ailments.  At  St.  Moritz  the  water 
is  probably  the  football, —  the  air  and  exercise  on 
these  windy  heights  being  in  most  cases  the  real 
curative  agents.  The  dining-room  of  the  Kurhans, 
when  my  friend  Professor  Hirst  and  I  were  there, 
was  filled  with  guests ;  every  window  was  barred, 
while  down  the  chilled  panes  streamed  the  condensed 
vapor  of  respiration.  The  place  and  company  illus¬ 
trated  the  power  of  habit  to  modify  the  human  con¬ 
stitution  ;  for  it  was  through  habit  that  these  people 
extracted  a  pleasurable  existence  out  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  threatened  with  asphyxia  the  better 
ventilated  Englishman. 

There  was  a  general  understanding  between  my 
friend  Hirst  and  myself,  that  wc  should  this  year 
meet  at  Pontresina,  and  without  concert  as  to  the 
day  both  of  us  reached  the  village  within  the  same 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Some  theoretic  points  of  gla¬ 
cier  motion  requiring  elucidation,  we  took  the  ne¬ 
cessary  instruments  with  us  to  the  Engadin ;  we  also 
carried  with  us  a  quantity  of  other  work,  but  our 
first  care  was  to  dissipate  ^e  wrecked  tissues  of  our 
bodies,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  new  material. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  with 
that  power  of  genius  which  breathes  large  meanings 
into  scanty  facts,  pointed  out  that  the  blood  was 
“  the  oil  of  life,”  and  that  muscular  effort  was,  in 
the  main,  supported  by  the  combustion  of  this  oil. 
The  recent  researches  of  eminent  men  completely 
prove  the  soundness  of  Mayer’s  induction.  The 
muscle?  are  the  machinery  by  which  the  dynamic 
power  of  the  food  is  brought  into  action.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  whole  body,  though  more  slowly  than  the 
blood,  wastes  also.  How  is  the  sense  of  personal 
identity  maintained  across  this  flight  of  molecules  ? 


To  man  as  we  know  him,  matter  is  necessary  to 
consciousness,  but  the  matter  of  any  period  may  be 
all  changed,  while  consciousness  exhibits  no  solution 
of  continuity.  The  oxygen  that  departs  seems  to 
whisper  its  secret  to  the  oxygen  that  arrives,  and 
thus,  while  the  Non-ego  shifts  and  changes,  the  Ego 
remains  Intact.  Constancy  of  form  in  the  grouping 
of  the  molecules,  and  not  constancy  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  themselves,  is  the  correlative  of  this  constancy 
of  perception.  Life  is  a  tcave  which  In  no  two  con¬ 
secutive  moments  of  Its  existence  is  composed  of  the 
same  particles. 

The  ancient  lake-beds  of  the  Alps  bear  directly 
upon  those  theories  of  erosion  and  convulsion 
which,  in  1864,  were  subjects  of  geologic  discussion. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  Alpine  valley, 
each  consisting  of  a  level  plain  formed  by  sediment, 
with  a  barrier  below  it,  which  once  constituted  the 
dam  of  the  lake.  These  barriers  are  now  cut 
through,  a  river  in  each  case  flowing  through  the 
gap.  How  cut  through  ?  was  one  of  the  problems 
afloat  five  or  six  years  ago.  Some  supposed  that 
the  chasms  were  cracks  piwluced  by  earth(]uakes ; 
and  if  only  one  or  two  of  them  existed,  this  hypoth¬ 
esis  might  perhaps  postpone  that  closer  examination 
which  infallibly  explodes  it.  But  such  chasms  exist 
by  hundreds  in  the  Alps,  and  we  could  not  with¬ 
out  absurdity  invoke  in  each  case  the  aid  of  an 
earthquake  to  split  the  dam  and  drain  the  waters. 
Near  Pontresina  there  is  a  good  example  of  a  rocky 
barrier  with  a  lake-bed  behind  it,  while,  within 
hearing  of  the  village,  a  river  rushes  through  a 
chasm  which  intersects  the  barrier.  In  company 
with  Professor  Hirst,  I  have  often  stood  upon  the 
bridge  which  spans  this  gorge,  and  we  have  both 
clearly  seen  the  marks  of  aqueous  erosion  from  Its 
bottom  to  its  top.  The  rock  is  not  of  a  character  to 
preserve  the  finer  traces  of  water  action,  but  the 
larger  scoopings  and  hollowings  are  quite  manifest 
Like  all  others  that  I  have  seen,  it  is  a  chasm  of  ero¬ 
sion. 

The  same  idea  may  be  extended  to  the  Alps 
themselves.  This  land  was  once  beneath  the  sea, 
and  from  the  moment  of  its  first  emergence  from  the 
waters  until  now,  it  has  felt  incessantly  the  tooth  of 
erosion.  No  doubt  the  strains  and  pre.ssures  brought 
into  play  when  the  crust  was  uplifted  produced  in 
some  cases  fissures  and  contortions,  which  gave 
direction  to  ice  and  water,  the  real  moulders  of  the 
Alps.  When  the  eye  has  been  educated  on  com¬ 
manding  eminences  to  take  In  large  tracts  of  the 
mountains,  and  when  the  mind  has  become  capable 
of  resisting  the  tendency  to  generalize  from  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  conjecture  grows  by  degrees  into  con¬ 
viction  that  no  other  known  agents  than  ice  and 
water  could  have  given  the  Alps  their  present 
forms.  The  plains  at  their  feet,  moreover,  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  chips  resulting  from  their  sculpture. 
Were  they  correctly  modelled,  so  as  to  bring  their 
heights  and  inclinations  in  just  proportions  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  eye,  this  undoubtedly  b  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  would  first  force  itself  upon  the  mind. 
An  Inspection  of  some  of  the  models  in  the  Jermyn 
Street  Museum  will  in  part  illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  mountain 
sculpture,  the  sand-cones  of  ue  glaciers  are  often 
exceedingly  instructive.  The  Unteraar  glacier  and 
the  Gbmer  glacier  present  numerous  cases  of  the 
kind.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1864, 1  came  upon  a  fine 
group  of  snch  cones  upon  the  Morteratich  glacier. 
They  were  perfect  models  of  the  Alps.  I  could  find 
among  them  a  reduced  copy  of  almost  every  moun- 
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tain  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  One  of  them 
showed  the  peaks  of  the  Mischabel  to  perfection. 
How  are  these  miniature  mountains  produced  ? 
Thus:  sand  is  strewn  by  a  stream  upon  the  gla¬ 
cier,  and  begins  immediately  to  protect  the  ice  un¬ 
derneath  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  ice  melts  away,  and  the  sand  is  relatively 
elevated.  But  the  elevation  is  not  mathematically 
uniform,  for  the  sand  Is  not  of  the  same  depth 
throughout.  Some  portions  rise  higher  than  others. 
Down  the  slopes  little  rills  trickle,  partially  remov¬ 
ing  the  sand,  and  allowing  the  sun  to  act  to  some 
'extent  upon  the  Ice. 

Thus  the  highest  point  is  kept  in  possession  of  the 
thickest  covering,  and  it  rises  continually  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  circumiacent  ice.  All  round  it  how¬ 
ever,  as  It  rises,  the  little  rills  are  at  work  cutting 
the  ice  away  themselves,  or  aiding  the  action  of  the 
sun,  until  finally  the  elevated  hump  is  wrought  Into 
hills  and  valleys  which  seem  a  mimicry  of  the  Aljis 
themselves. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  this  secular  integration  of 
small  effects  iHmost  superior  to  that  involved  in  the 
idea  of  a  cataclysm.  Think  of  the  ages  which  must 
have  been  consumed  in  the  execution  of  this  colossal 
sculpture.  The  question  may,  of  course,  be  pushed 
to  further  limits:  Think  of  the  ages,  it  may  be 
asked,  which  the  molten  earth  required  for  its  con¬ 
solidation.  But  these  vaster  epochs  lack  sublimity 
through  our  inability  to  grasp  them.  They  bewil¬ 
der  us,  but  they  fail  to  make  a  solemn  impression. 
The  genesis  of  the  mountains  comes  more  within  the 
scope  of  the  Intellect,  and  the  majesty  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  enhanced  by  our  partial  abiUty  to  conceive 
it.  In  the  falling  of  a  rock  from  a  mountain-head, 
in  the  shoot  of  an  avalanche,  in  the  plunge  of  a  cat¬ 
aract,  we  often  see  a  more  impressive  illustration  of 
the  power  of  gravity  than  in  the  motions  of  the 
stars.  When  the  intellect  has  to  intervene,  and  cal¬ 
culation  is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  the  expansion  of  the  feelings  ceases  to  be 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  phenomena. 

The  Piz  Languard  Is  a  ladles’  mountain,  though 
11,000  feet  high.  But  why  should  this  language  be 
employed  ?  There  is  one  Miss  Walker  in  the 
world  who  has  climbed  most  of  the  noted  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  and  this  fact  overthrows  every  con¬ 
clusion  regarding  man’s  superior  climbing  power, 
just  as  surely  as  the  existence  of  one  George  Eliot 
and  of  several  Miss  Beckers  upsets  hb  claim  to  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority.  If  I  might  parenthetically 
sapr  one  word  upon  thb  subject,  it  would  be  to  re¬ 
mind  the  lords  of  creation  that,  though  It  b  true 
that  women  have  for  ages  permitted  men  not  only 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  election.^,  and  of  writing 
the  best  philosophy  and  mathematics,  but  also  of 
producing  the  best  poetry,  the  best  music,  and  even 
the  best  cookery,  it  b  not  to  be  forgotten  how  the 
woman  b  weighted  In  the  race. 

No  mother  can  wash  or  suckle  her  baby  without 
having  a  set  towards  washing  and  suckling  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  molecules  of  her  brain ;  and  this 
set,  according  to  the  laws  of  hereditary  transmission, 
is  passed  on  to  her  daughter.  Not  only,  therefore, 
does  the  woman  at  the  present  day  suffer  deflection 
from  intellectual  pursuits  through  her  proper  moth¬ 
erly  instincts,  but  inherited  proclivities  act  upon  her 
mind,  like  a  multiplying  galvanometer,  to  augment 
indefinitely  the  force  m  the  deflection.  Even  our 
rolnsters  are  not  free  from  the  inherited  disturbance. 
Tendency  b  Immanent  within  them,  to  warp  them 
iVom  intellect  to  baby  love.  But  let  me  not  seem 


to  trifle  with  a  grave  question.  While  feeling,  in 
common  with  the  true  womanhood  of  England,  a 
hearty  antipathy  to  the  modem  developments  of  Am- 
azonbm,  I  would  express  my  belief  in  the  capacity 
of  women  to  grasp  and  to  enjoy  whatever  the  brains 
of  men  have  achieved.  To  those  who  are  striving 
to  give  thb  capacity  healthy  exercise  I  would  in  aU 
heartiness  say  “  good  speed.”  But  the  ladies  them¬ 
selves  are  warping  me  aside  from  the  ladles’  moun¬ 
tain,  —  the  Piz  Languard.  I  climbed  it  on  the  25th 
of  July,  and  a  very  grand  outlook  it  affords.  The 
heavens  overhead  were  clear,  but  in  some  directions 
the  scowl  of  the  infernal  regions  seemed  to  fall  upon 
the  hills.  The  group  of  the  Bernina  was  in  sun¬ 
shine,  and  Its  glory  and  beauty  were  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  The  depth  of  impressions  upon  conscious¬ 
ness  is  measured  by  the  q|uantity  of  change  which 
they  involve.  It  is  the  intermittent  current,  not 
the  continuous  one,  that  tetanizes  the  nerve,  and 
half  the  interest  of  the  Alps  depends  upon  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  the  air. 

The  Morteratsch  glacier  b  a  very  noble  one  to 
those  who  explore  It  in  Its  higher  parts.  Its  middle 
portion  b  troubled  and  crevass^,  but  the  calm 
beauty  of  its  upper  portions  b  rendered  doubly  im¬ 
pressive  by  the  turbulence  encountered  midway. 

Into  thb  region,  without  expecting  it.  Hirst  and 
myself  entered  one  Sunday  in  July,  and  explored  it 
up  to  the  riven  and  chaotic  snows  which  descend 
from  the  Piz  Bernina  and  its  companions.  The 
mountains  themselves  were  without  a  cloud,  and, 
set  in  the  blue  heaven,  touches  of  tenderness  were 
mingled  with  their  strength.  We  spent  some  hours 
of  perfect  enjoyment  upon  thb  fine  ice-plain,  Ibten- 
ing  to  the  roar  of  its  moulins  and  the  rush  of  its 
streams. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  Morteratsch  glacier  runs 
a  medi^  moraine,  a  narrow  strip  of  debrb  in  the 
upper  portions,  but  overspreading  the  entire  glacier 
towards  its  end.  How  is  this  widening  of  the  mo¬ 
raine  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Mr.  Hirst  and  I  set  out 
three  diflerent  rows  of  stakes  across  the  glacier,  — 
one  of  them  high  up,  a  second  lower  down,  and  a 
third  still  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  glacier.  In  100 
hours  the  central  points  of  these  three  lines  had 
moved  through  the  following  distances :  — 

No.  I,  highest  line,  56  inches. 

No.  3,  middle  line,  47  inches. 

No.  3,  lowest  line,  30  inches. 

Had  we  taken  a  line  still  lower  than  No.  3,  we 
should  have  found  the  velocity  still  less. 

Now  these  measurements  prove  that  the  end,  or 
as  it  b  sometimes  called  the  snout,  of  the  glacier, 
moves  far  less  than  its  upper  portions.  A  block  of 
stone,  or  a  patch  of  debrb,  for  example,  on  tbe  por¬ 
tion  of  the  glacier  crossed  by  line  No.  1,  approaches 
another  block  or  patch  at  No.  3  with  a  velocity  of  26 
Inches  per  100  hours.  Hence  such  blocks  and 
patches  must  be  more  and  more  crowded  together 
as  the  end  of  the  glacier  b  approached,  and  nence 
the  greater  accumulation  of  stones  and  ddbrb  near 
the  end. 

And  here  we  meet  point-blank  an  olyection  riused 
by  that  very  dbtingubhed  man.  Professor  Stnder, 
of  Berne,  to  the  notion  that  the  glacier  exerts  an 
erosive  action  on  its  bed.  He  urges  that  at  the  ends 
of  the  glaciers  of  ChamounI,  of  AroUa,  Ferp^le, 
and  the  Aar,  we  do  not  see  any  tendency  exhitnted 
by  the  glacier  to  bury  Itself  in  the  soiL  The  reason 
b,  that  at  the  point  chosen  by  Professor  Studer  the 
glacier  b  almost  stationary.  To  observe  the  plough- 
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ing  or  erosive  action  of  the  ice,  we  must  observe  it  which  never  lingered  for  two  consecutive  minutes 
where  the  share  is  in  motion,  and  not  where  it  is  in  the  same  position.  Clouds  differ  widely  from 
comparatively  at  rest  Indeed,  the  snout  of  the  each  other  in  point  of  beauty,  but  I  had  hardly  seen 
glacier  often  rests  upon  the  rubbish  which  its  higher  them  more  beautiful  than  they  appeared  to-day, 
portions  have  dug  away.  while  the  succession  of  surprises  experienced  through 

their  changes  were  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  oven 
5  '  of  a  practised  mountaineer. 

While  I  was  staying  at  Pontresina,  Mr.  Hutchin-  These  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
son,  of  Rugby,  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  and  myself  joined  the  chilling  of  the  air  through  its  own  expansion, 
in  a  memorable  expedition  up  the  Piz  Morteratsch.  When  thus  chilled,  the  aqueous  vapor  diffused 
This  is  a  very  noble  mountain,  and  nobody  had  pre-  through  it,  which  is  previously  unseen,  is  precipi- 
viousl^  thought  of  associating  the  idea  of  danger  tated  In  visible  particles.  Every  particle  of  the 
with  its  ascent.  The  resolute  JennI,  by  far  the  cloud  has  consumed  in  its  formation  a  little  polyhe- 
boldest  man  in  Pontresina,  was  my  guide ;  while  dron  of  vapor,  and  a  moment’s  reffection  will  make 
Walter,  the  official  guide  chef,  was  taken  by  my  it  clear  that  the  size  of  the  cloud-particles  must  de¬ 
companions.  With  a  dubious  sky  overhead,  we  pend,  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  vapor  polyhedron, 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  a  little  but  on  the  relation  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  to 
sJter  four  A.  m.  There  is  rarely  much  talk  at  the  that  of  its  liquid.  If  the  vapor  were  light  and  the 
beginning  of  a  mountain  excursion :  you  are  either  liquid  heavy,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cloud- 
sleepy  or  solemn  so  early  in  the  day.  Silently  we  particle  would  be  smaller  than  if  the  vapor  were 

Kid  through  the  pine  woods  of  the  beautiful  heavy  and  the  liquid  light.  Tliere  would  evidently 
gg  valley ;  watching  anxiously  at  intervals  the  be  more  shrinkage  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
play  of  the  clouds  around  the  adjacent  heights.  At  Now  there  are  various  liquids  whose  weight  Is  not 
one  place  a  spring  gushed  from  the  valley  bottom,  greater  than  that  of  water,  while  the  weight  of  their 
as  clear  and  almost  as  copious  as  that  which  pours  vapor,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  five  or  six  times  that  of  aque- 
out  the  full-formed  river  Albula.  The  traces  of  ous  vapor.  When  those  heavy  vapors  are  precipi- 
anclent  glaciers  were  present  everywhere,  the  valley  tated  as  clouds,  which  is  easily  done  artificially,  their 
being  thickljr  covered  with  the  debris  which  the  ice  particles  are  found  to  be  far  coarser  than  those  of 
Lad  left  behind.  An  ancient  moraine,  so  large  that  an  aqueous  cloud.  Indeed,  water  is  without  a  paral- 
in  England  it  might  take  rank  as  a  mountain,  forms  lei  in  this  particular.  Its  vapor  is  the  lightest  of  all 
a  barrier  across  toe  upper  valley.  Once  probably  vapors,  and  to  this  fact  the  soil  and  tender  beauty 
it  was  the  dam  of  a  lake,  but  it  is  now  cut  through  of  the  clouds  of  our  atmosphere  is  mainly  due. 
by  the  river  which  rushes  from  the  Rosegg  glacier.  After  an  hour’s  halt,  our  rope,  of  which  we  had 
These  works  of  the  ancient  Ice  are  to  the  mind  what  temporarily  rid  ourselves,  was  reproduced,  and  the 
a  distant  horizon  is  to  the  eye.  They  give  to  the  descent  began.  Jenni  is  the  most  daring  man  and 
imagination  both  pleasure  and  repose.  powerful  character  among  the  guides  of  Pontresina. 

The  morning,  as  I  have  said,  looked  threatening.  The  manner  in  which  he  bears  down  all  the  others 
but  the  wind  was  good ;  by  degrees  the  cloud-scowl  in  conversation,  and  imposes  his  own  will  upon  them, 
relaxed,  and  broader  patches  of  blue  became  visible  shows  that  he  is  the  dictator  of  the  place.  He  Is  a 
above  us.  We  called  at  the  Rosegg  chalets,  and  large  and  rather  an  ugly  man,  and  his  progress  up 
had  some  milk.  We  afterwards  wound  round  a  hill,  though  resistless,  is  slow.  He  had  repeatedly 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  at  times  upon  the  moraine  of  e.xpressed  a  wish  to  make  an  excursion  with  me, 
the  glacier,  and  at  times  upon  the  adjacent  grass  and  I  think  he  desired  to  show  us  what  he  could  do 
slope ;  then  over  shingly  inclines,  covered  with  the  upon  the  mountains.  To-day  he  accomplished  two 
shot  rubbish  of  the  heights.  Two  ways  were  now  daring  things,  —  the  one  successfully,  while  the  oth- 
open  to  us,  the  one  easy  but  circuitous,  the  other  er  was  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  a  very  shocking 
stiff*  but  short.  Walter  was  for  the  former,  and  end. 

Jenni  for  the  latter,  their  respective  choices  being  In  descending,  we  went  straight  down  upon  a 
characteristic  of  the  two  men.  To  my  satisfaction  beigsehrund,  which  had  compelled  us  to  make  a 
Jenni  prevailed,  and  we  scaled  the  steep  and  slip-  circuit  in  coming  up.  This  pa^Icular  kind  of  fissure 
pery  rocks.  At  the  top  of  them  we  found  ourselves  is  formed  by  the  lower  portion  of  a  snow-slope  fall- 
upon  the  rim  of  an  extended  snow-field.  Our  rope  ing  away  ^m  the  higher,  a  crevasse  being  thus 
was  here  exhibited,  and  we  were  bound  by  it  to  a  formed  oetween  both,  which  often  surrounds  the 
common  destiny.  In  those  higher  regions  the  snow-  mountain  as  a  fosse  of  terrible  depth.  Walter  was 
fields  show  a  beauty  and  a  purity  of  which  those  who  here  the  first  of  our  party,  and  Jenni  was  the  last, 
linger  low  down  have  no  notion.  We  crossed  crev-  It  was  quite  evident  that  Walter  hesitated  to  cross 
asses  and  bergsehrunds,  mounted  vast  snow-basses,  the  chasm  ;  but  Jenni  came  forward,  and  half  by 
and  doubled  round  walls  of  ice  with  long  stalactites  expostulation,  half  by  command,  caused  him  to  sit 
pendent  from  their  eaves.  One  by  one  the  eminen-  down  on  the  snow  at  some  height  above  the  fissure, 
ces  were  surmounted.  The  crowning  rock  was  at-  I  think,  moreover,  he  helped  him  with  a  shove.  At 
tained  at  half- past  twelve.  On  it  we  uncorked  a  all  events  the  slope  was  so  steep  that  the  guide  shot 
bottle  of  champagne ;  mixed  with  the  pure  snow  of  down  it  with  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carry  him  clear 
the  mountain,  it  formed  a  beverage,  and  was  en-  over  the  schrund.  We  all  afterwards  shot  the 
joyed  with  a  gusto,  which  the  sybarite  of  the  city  chasm  in  this  pleasant  way.  Jenni  was  behind, 
could  neither  imitate  nor  share.  Deviating  from  our  track,  he  deliberately  chose  the 

We  spent  about  an  hour  upon  the  warm  gneiss-  widest  part  of  the  chasm,  and  shot  over  it,  lumber- 
blocks  on  the  top.  Veils  of  cloud  screened  us  at  ing  like  behemoth  down  the  snow-slope  at  the  other 
intervals  from  the  sun,  and  then  we  felt  the  keen-  side.  It  was  an  illustration  of  that  practical  knowl- 
ness  of  the  air ;  but  in  general  we  were  cheered  edge  which  long  residence  among  the  mountains  can 
and  comforted  by  the  solar  light  and  warmth.  The  alone  Impart,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  our  best 
shiftings  of  the  atmosphere  were  wonderful.  The  English  climbers  fall  far  tehind  their  guides, 
white  peaks  were  draped  with  opalescent  clouds  The  remaining  steep  slopes  were  also  descended 
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by  glissade,  and  we  afterwards  marched  cheerily 
over  the  gentler  inclines.  We  had  ascended  by  the 
Rosegg  glacier,  and  now  we  wished  to  descend  upon 
the  Morteratsch  glacier  and  make  it  our  highway 
home.  It  was  while  attempting  this  descent  that  we 
were  committed  to  that  ride  upon  the  back  of  an 
avalanche,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Times  newspaper  for  the  1st  of  October,  1864.* 

§  VII. 

In  July,  1865,  my  excellent  friend  Hirst  and 
myself  visited  Glarus,  intending,  if  circumstances 
favored  us,  to  climb  the  Tbdi.  We  had,  however, 
some  difficulty  with  the  guides,  and  therefore  gave 
the  expedition  up.  Crossing  the  Klausen  pass  to 
Altdor^  we  ascended  the  Gotthardt  Strasse  to  Wa 
sen,  and  went  thence  over  the  Sustcn  Pass  to  Gad- 
men,  which  we  reached  late  at  night.  We  halted 
for  a  moment  at  Stein,  but  the  blossom  of  1863  was 
no  longer  there,  and  we  did  not  tarry.  On  quitting 
Gadmen  next  morning,  I  was  accosted  by  a  guide, 
who  asked  me  whether  I  knew  Professor  Tyndall. 
“  He  is  killed,  sir,”  said  the  man,  —  “  killed  upon  the 
Matterhorn.”  I  then  listened  to  a  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  my  own  destruction,  and  soon  gath¬ 
ered  that,  though  the  details  were  erroneous,  some¬ 
thing  serious  if  not  shocking  had  occurred.  At 
Imhof  the  rumor  became  more  consistent,  and  imme¬ 
diately  aflerwards  the  Matterhorn  catastrophe  was 
in  every  mouth,  and  in  all  the  newspapers.  My 
friend  and  myself  wandered  on  to  Miirren,  whence, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  cross  the  Petersgrat, 
we  went  by  Kandersteg  and  the  Gemmi  to  Zer¬ 
matt. 

Of  the  four  sufferers  on  the  Matterhorn  one 
remained  behind.  But  expressed  in  terms  either  of 
mental  torture  or  physical  pain,  the  suffering  in  my 
opinion  was  nU.  Excitement  during  the  first 
moments  left  no  room  for  terror,  and  immediate 
unconsciousness  prevented  pain.  No  death  has  prob¬ 
ably  less  of  agony  in  it  than  that  caused  by  the 
shock  of  gravity  on  a  mountain  side.  Expected  it 
would  be  terrible,,  but  unexpected,  not.  I  had 
heard,  however,  of  other  griefs  and  sufferings  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  accident,  and  this  prompted  a  desire 
on  my  part  to  find  the  remaining  one  and  bring  him 
down.  I  had  seen  the  road-makers  at  work  between 
St.  Nicholas  and  Zermatt,  and  was  struck  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  pierced  the  rocks  for  blast¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  fellows  could  drive  a  hole  a  foot 
deep  into  hard  granite  in  less  than  an  hour.  I  was 
therefore  determined  to  secure  In  aid  of  my  project 
the  services  of  a  road-maker.  None  of  the  Zermatt 
guides  would  second  me,  but  I  found  one  of  the 
Lochmatters  of  St.  Nicholas  willing  to  do  so.  Him 
I  sent  to  Geneva  to  buy  3,000  feet  of  rope,  which 
duly  came  on  heavily-laden  mules  to  Zermatt. 
Hammers  and  steel  punches  were  prepared  ;  a  tent 
was  put  in  order,  and  the  apparatus  was  carried  up 
to  the  chapel  by  the  Scwartz-See.  But  the  weather 
would  by  no  means  smile  upon  the  undertaking.  I 
waited  in  Zermatt  for  twenty  days,  making,  it  is 
true,  pleasant  excursions  with  pleasant  friends,  but 
they  merely  spanned  the  brief  intervals  which  sep¬ 
arated  one  rain-gush  or  thunder-storm  from  another. 
Bound  by  an  engagement  to  my  friend  Professor 
De  la  Hive,  of  Geneva,  where  the  Swiss  savam  had 
their  annual  assembly  in  1865,  1  was  forced  to  leave 
Zermatt.  My  notion  was  to  climb  to  the  point  where 
the  men  slipped,  and  to  fi.x  there  suitable  irons  in 

*  See  also  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  L  p.  437. , 


the  rocks.  By  means  of  ropes  attached  to  these,  I 
proposed  to  scour  the  mountain  along  the  line  of  the 
glissade.  There  were  peculiarities  in  the  notion 
which  need  not  now  be  dwelt  upon,  inasmuch  as  the 
weather  rendered  them  all  futile. 

§  vin. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  1  first  went  to  Enmtein, 
one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  Alps.  It  had 
at  that  time  a  double  charm,  for  the  handsome  young 
widow  who  kept  the  Inn  supplemented  by  her  kind¬ 
ness  and  attention  within  doors  the  pleasures  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  outer  world.  A  man  named  Mau¬ 
rer,  of  Meyringen,  was  my  guide  for  a  time.  We 
climbed  the  Tiuis,  going  straight  up  it  from  the  Joch 
Pass,  in  the  track  of  a  scampering  chamois,  which 
showed  us  the  way.  The  Titlls  is  a  very  noble  mass, 
—  one  of  the  few  which,  while  moderate  in  height, 
bear  a  lordly  weight  of  snow.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  e.xceedingly  fine,  and  on  It  I  repeated  with 
a  hand  spectroscope  the  observations  of  M.  Janssen 
on  the  absorption  Wnds  of  aqueous  vapor.  On  the 
day  after  this  assent  I  quitted  Engsteln,  being  drawn 
towards  the  Wellhorn  and  Wetterhom,  both  of 
which,  as  seen  from  Ei^teln,  came  out  with  inex¬ 
pressible  nobleness.  The  upper  dome  of  heaven 
was  of  the  deepest  blue,  while  only  the  faintest  light¬ 
ening  of  the  color  towards  the  horizon  indicated  the 
augmented  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

The  sun  was  very  hot,  but  there  was  a  clear  rivu¬ 
let  at  hand,  deepening  here  and  there  into  pebbled 
pools,  into  which  I  plunged  at  intervals,  causing  my 
guide  surprise,  if  not  anxiety.  For  he  shared  the 
common  superstition  that  plunging,  when  hot, 
into  cold  water  is  dangerous.  The  danger,  and  a 
very  serious  one  it  is,  is  to  plunge  into  cold  water 
when  cold.  The  strongest  alone  can  then  bear  im¬ 
mersion  without  damage. 

This  year  I  subjects  the  famous  Flnsteraarsch- 
lucht  to  a  closer  examination  than  ordinary.  The 
earthquake  theory  already  adverted  to  was  preva¬ 
lent  regarding  it,  and  I  wished  to  see  whether  any 
evidences  existed  of  aqueous  erosion.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  ^hlucht  or  gorge  is  cut 
through  a  great  barrier  of  limestone  rock  called  the 
Kirchet,  which  throws  itself  across  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour’s  walk  above 
Meyringen,  The  plain  beyond  the  barrier,  on  which 
stands  me  hamlet  of  Imhof,  is  formed  of  the  sedi¬ 
ment  of  an  ancient  lake  of  which  the  Kirchet  con¬ 
stituted  the  dam.  This  dam  is  now  cut  through  for 
the  passage  of  the  Aar,  forming  one  of  the  noblest 
gorges  in  Switzerland.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
Kirchet  is  a  house  with  a  signboard  inviting  the 
traveller  to  visit  the  Aarenschlucht,  a  narrow  lateral 
gorge  which  runs  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
principal  one.  The  aspect  of  this  smaller  chasm 
from  its  bottom  to  its  top  proves  to  demonstration 
that  water  had  in  former  ages  worked  therQ  as  a 
navigator.  But  it  was  regarding  the  sides  of  the 
great  chasm  that  I  needed  instruction,  and  from  its 
edge  I  could  see  nothing  to  satisfy  me.  I  therefore 
stripped  and  waded  until  a  point  was  reached  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  which  commanded  an  excellent 
view  of  both  sides  of  the  gorge.  Below  me,  on  the 
left-hand  side,  was  a  jutting  cliff,  which  caused  the 
Aar  to  swerve  from  its  direct  course,  and  had  to 
bear  the  thrust  of  the  river.  From  top  to  bottom 
this  cliff  was  polished,  rounded,  and  scooped.  There 
was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  river  which  now  runs  so 
deeply  down  had  once  been  above.  It  has  been  the 
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delver  of  its  own  channel  through  the  barrier  of  the 
Kirchet 

I  went  on  to  Boeenlaui,  proposing  to  climb  the 
neighboring  mountains  in  succession.  In  fact,  I 
went  to  Switzerland  in  1866  with  a  particular  hun¬ 
ger  for  the  heights.  But  the  weather  thickened  be¬ 
fore  Rosenlaui  was  reached,  and  on  the  night  follow¬ 
ing  the  morning  of  my  departure  from  Engsteln  I 
lay  upon  my  plaid  under  an  impervious  pine,  and 
watched  as  wild  a  thunder-storm  and  as  heavy  a 
down-pour  of  nun  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Most  extraor¬ 
dinary  was  the  flicker  on  cliffs  and  trees,  and  most 
tremendous  was  the  detonation  succeeding  each  dis¬ 
charge.  The  fine  weather  came  thus  to  an  end, 
and  next  day  I  gave  up  the  Wetterhom  for  the  ig¬ 
noble  Faulhorn.  Here  the  wind  changed,  the  air 
became  piercingly  cold,  and  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  heavy  snow-drifts  buttressed  the  doors,  windows, 
and  walls  of  the  inn.  We  broke  away,  sinking  at 
some  places  to  the  hips  in  snow.  A  thousand  feet 
made  all  the  difference ;  a  descent  of  this  amount 
carrying  us  from  the  bleakest  winter  into  genial 
summer.  My  companion  held  on  to  the  Maten 
track,  while  I  sought  a  rougher  and  more  direct  one 
to  the  Scheinige^atte.  We  were  solitary  visitors 
there,  and  I  filled  the  evening  with  the  “  Story  of 
Elizabeth,”  which  some  benevolent  traveller  had 
left  at  the  hotel. 

Thence  we  dropped  down  to  Lauterbrunnen, 
went  up  the  valley  to  the  little  inn  at  Treclislaw- 
inen,  and  crossed  the  Fetersgrat  the  following  day. 
The  recent  precipitation  hw  cleared  the  heavens 
and  reloaded  the  heights.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
splendor  of  the  weather  and  purity  of  the  snows, 
aided  by  the  subjective  effect  due  to  contrast  with  a 
series  of  most  dismal  days,  that  made  me  think  the 
Fetersgrat  so  noble  a  standpoint  for  a  view  of  the 
mountains.  The  horizontal  extent  was  vast,  and 
the  grouping  magnificent.  The  undoubted  mon¬ 
arch  of  this  unparagoned  scene  was  the  Weisshorn, 
and  this  may  have  rendered  me  partial  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  for  men  like  to  see  what  they  love  exalted. 

'  At  Flatten  we  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  cure. 
Next  day  we  crossed  the  Lotschsattel,  and  swept 
round  by  the  Aletsch  glacier  to  the  iEggischhorn. 

Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  very  ardent 
climber,  who  entertains  peculiar  notions  regarding 
guides.  He  deems  them,  and  rightly  so,  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  he  also  feels  pleasure  in  trying  his  own 
powers.  I  would  admonish  him  that  he  may  go  too 
far  in  this  direction,  and  probably  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  by  this  time  forestalled  the  admonition. 
Still,  there  is  much  in  his  feeling  which  challenges 
sympathy;  for  if  skill,  courage,  and  strength  are 
things  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Alps,  they  are,  within 
certain  limits,  best  exercised  and  developed  in  the 
absence  of  guides.  And  if  the  real  climbers  are 
ever  to  be  differentiated  from  the  crowd,  it  is  only 
to  be  done  by  dispensing  with  professional  assistance. 
But  no  man  without  natural  aptitude  and  due  train¬ 
ing  would  be  justified  in  undertaking  anything  of 
this  kind,  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  ne¬ 
cessary  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  one  or  two 
summers  in  the  Alps.  Climbing  is  an  art,  and  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  it  on  their  own  account  ought 
to  give  themselves  sufficient  previous  practice  in  roe 
company  of  first-rate  guides.  This  would  not  shut 
out  expeditions  of  minor  danger  now  and  then  with¬ 
out  guides.  But  whatever  be  the  amount  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  real  climbers  must  still  remain  select  men. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  sphere  of  human  action, 
whether  intellectual  or  physical,  as  indeed  among 


the  guides  themselves,  real  eminence  falls  only  to 
the  Tot' of  few. 

From  the  Bel  Alp,  in  company  with  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone,  I  made  an  att^k  upon' the  Aletschhorn.  We 
failed.  The  weather  as  we  started  was  undecided, 
but  we  hoped  the  turn  might  be  in  our  favor.  We 
first  kept  along  the  Alp,  with  the  Jaggi  glacier  to 
our  right,  then  crossed  its  moraine,  and  made  the 
tnink  glacier  our  highway  until  we  reached  the 
point  of  confluence  of  its  branches. 

Here  we  turned  to  the  right,  the  Aletschhorn, 
from  base  to  summit,  coming  into  view.  We 
reached  the  true  base  of  the  mountain,  and  without 
halting  breasted  its  snow.  But,  as  we  climbed,  the 
atmosphere  thickened  more  and  more.  About  the 
Nesthorn  the  horizon  deepened  to  pitchy  darkness, 
and  on  the  Aletschhorn  itself  hung  a  cloud,  which 
we  at  first  hoped  would  melt  before  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  sun,  but  which,  instead  of  melting,  became 
denser.  Now  and  then  an  echoing  rumble  of  the 
wind  warned  us  that  we  might  expect  rough  hand¬ 
ling  above.  We  persisted,  however,  and  reached  a 
considerable  height,  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
weather  was  against  us ;  until  a  more  savage  roar 
and  a  ruder  shake  than  ordinary  by  the  wind  caused 
us  to  halt,  and  look  more  earnestly  and  anxiously 
into  the  darkening  atmosphere.  Snow  began  to 
fall,  and  we  felt  that  we  must  yield.  The  wind  did 
not  increase,  but  the  snow  thickened,  and  fell  in 
heavy  flakes.  Holding  on  in  the  dimness  to  the 
medial  moraine,  we  managed  to  get  down  the  gla¬ 
cier,  and  cleared  it  at  a  practicabTe  point ;  whence, 
guided  by  the  cliffs  which  flanked  our  right,  and 
which  became  visible  only  when  we  came  almost 
into  contact  with  them,  we  cut  the  proper  track  to 
the  hotel. 

Though  my  visits  to  the  Alps  already  numbered 
thirteen,  I  had  never  gone  as  far  southward  as  the 
Italian  lakes.  The  perfectly  unman^eable  weath¬ 
er  of  July,  1866,  caused  me  to  cross  with  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone  into  Italy,  in  the  hope  that  a  respite  of  ten  or 
twelve  days  might  improve  the  temper  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  We  walked  across  the  Simplon  to  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  and  took  thence  the  diligence  to 
Oomo  d’Ossola  and  Baveno.  The  atmospheric 
change  was  wonderful ;  and  still  the  clear  air  which 
we  enjoyed  below  was  the  self-same  air  that  heaped 
clouds  and  snow  upon  the  mountains.  It  came 
across  the  heated  plains  of  Lombardy  charged  with 
moisture,  but  the  mobture  was  in  the  transparent 
condition  of  true  vapor,  and  hence  invbible.  Tilt¬ 
ed  by  the  mountains,  the  air  rose,  and  as  it  expand¬ 
ed  it  became  chilled,  and  as  it  became  chilled  it  dis¬ 
charged  its  vapor  as  visible  cloud,  the  globules  of 
which  swelled  by  coalescence  into  raindrops  on  the 
mountain  flanks,  or  were  frozen  to  ice-particles  on 
their  summits,  the  particles  collecting  afterwards  to 
form  flakes  of  snow. 

At  Baveno  we  halted  on  the  margin  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  I  could  hear  the  lisping  of  the  waters 
on  the  shingle  far  into  the  night.  My  window 
looked  eastward,  and  through  it  could  be  seen  the 
first  warming  of  the  sky  at  the  approach  of  dawn. 
I  rose,  and  watched  the  growth  of  color  all  along 
the  east.  The  mountains,  from  mere  masses  of 
darkness  projected  against  the  heavens,  became 
deeply  empurpled.  It  was  not  as  a  mere  wash  of 
color  overspreading  their  surfaces.  They  blent 
with  the  atmosphere  as  if  their  substance  was  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  general  purple  of  the  air.  Nobody 
was  stirring  at  the  time,  and  the  very  lap  of  the  lake 
upon  its  shore  only  increased  the  sense  of  silence. 
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XTcry  8«tardkj, 
April  3,  im).] 


“  The  holy  time  was  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration.” 


In  my  subsequent  experience  of  the  Italian  lakes,  I 
met  with  nothing  which  affected  me  so  deeply  as 
this  morning  scene  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

From  Baveno  we  crossed  the  lake  to  Luino,  and 
went  thence  to  Lugano.  At  Belaggio,  on  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  L^e  of  Como,  we 
halted  a  couple  of  days.  Como  itself  we  reached  in 
a  small  sailing-boat,  —  the  sail  being  supplemented 
by  oars.  There  we  saw  the  statue  of  Volta, —  a 
prophet  justly  honored  in  his  own  country.  From 
Como  we  went  to  Milan.  The  object  of  greatest 
interest  there  is,  of  course,  the  cathedral ;  a  climber 
could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  getting  up  among 
the  statues  which  crowd  its  roof,  and  of  looking 
thence  towards  Monte  Rosa.  The  distribution  of 
the  statues  magnified  the  apparent  vastness  of  the 
pile ;  still  the  impression  made  on  me  by  this  great 
edifice  was  one  of  disappointment.  Its  front  seemed 
to  illustrate  an  attempt  to  cover  meanness  of  con¬ 
ception  by  profusion  of  adornment  The  interior, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  cheat  of  the  ceiling. 


is  Mceedingly  grand. 

From  Milan  we  went  to  Orta,  where  we  had  a 


plunge  into  the  lake.  We  crossed  it  subsequently, 
and  walked  on  to  Varallo:  thence  by  Fobello  over 
a  country  of  noble  beauty  to  Ponte  Grande  in  the 
Val  Ansasca.  Thence  again  by  Macugnaga,  over 
the  deep  snow  of  the  Monte  Moro,  reaching  Matt- 
mark  in  drenching  rain.  The  temper  of  the  northern 
slopes  did  not  appear  to  have  improved  during  our 
absence.  We  returned  to  the  Bel  Alp,  fitful  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  sun  causing  us  to  hope  that  we  might 
still  have  fair  play  upon  the  Alctschhorn.  But  the 
day  after  our  arrival  snow  fell  so  heavily  as  to  cover 
the  pastures  for  2,000  feet  below  the  Bel  Alp,  intro¬ 
ducing  a  partial  famine  among  the  herds.  They 
had  eventually  to  be  driven  below  the  snow  line. 
Avalanches  were  not  unfrequent  on  slopes  which  a 
day  or  two  previously  had  been  covered  with  grass 
and  flowers.  In  this  condition  of  things  Mr.  Milman, 
Mr.  Girdlestone,  and  myself  climbed  the  Sparren- 
horn,  and  found  its  heavy-laden  Kamm  almost  as 
hard  as  that  of  Monte  Rosa.  Occupation  out  of 
doors  was,  however,  insufliclent  to  fill  the  mind,  so 
I  wound  my  plaid  around  my  loins,  and  in  my  cold 
bedroom  studied  “  Mozley  upon  Miracles.” 


A  WHIST  REMINISCENCE. 


BY  AX  OI.D  HAND. 


The  tjTannies  through  which  we  have  passed  in 
our  youth  —  I  do  not  speak  of  mere  boyhood,  —  un¬ 
questionably  leaven  our  dispositions  in  after  life,  en¬ 
gendering  stores  of  resentment  in  this  man,  crush¬ 
ing  some  high  aspiration  here,  and  sowing  seeds  of 
oppression  and  severity  there. 

Which  of  us  cannot  recall  from  the  nursery,  the 
schoolroom,  the  play-ground,  and,  later  on,  from  the 
quadrangle,  the  lecture-room,  the  “  eleven,”  or  the 
examination-hall,  down  to  the  very  day  when  we 
made  our  first  bow  to  the  Speaker,  some  one  — 
there  may  have  been  many,  but  some  especial  one  — 
whose  force  of  ability,  or,  oftener  still,  of  will, 
gained  over  us  an  ascendency  that  amounted  to  des¬ 
potism,  so  that  his  mere  approach,  his  cough  heard 
at  a  distance,  his  footstep,  bis  merest  word  of  salu¬ 
tation,  had  a  direct  and  palpable  effect  on  us,  — just 
as  in  chemistry  some  strong  ingredient  will  have, 
evoking  new  combinations,  or  neutralizing  those  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  ? 


til 


Be  of  what  mould  we  may,  these  people  exert  a 
wonderful  influence  over  us.  They  arouse  resist¬ 
ance  in  this  one,  temper  down  disobedience  in  that, 
and  to  all  they  shadow  forth  something  of  that  stern 
taskmaster,  the  world,  whose  teachings  are  rarely 
imparted  without  their  price  In  suffering. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  one  such  tyrant  in 
my  school-days,  —  it  seems  as  if  I  was  removing  a 
weight  from  my  heart  as  I  record  him :  he  was  a 
writing-master.  At  this  moment  —  and  I  will  not 
say  how  many  years  have  filled  up  the  interval  —  I 
can  recall  him  as  he  stood  behind  me  watching  the 
up-and-downward  course  of  a  pen  that  trembled  as  I 
held  it ;  and  whenever  a  thickened  hair-stroke  or 
an  unfinished  o  occurred,  I  feel,  even  now,  the 
sharp  point  of  that  ivory-tipped  penknife  as  it 
pierced  into  my  scalp,  and  as  I,  in  my  Ignorance  of 
anatomy,  believed  into  some  tender  part  of  my 
brain,  maddening  me  alike  with  anger  and  wi^ 
agony. 

He  was  a  cruel  —  a  constitutionally  cruel  —  old 
monster,  and  felt  actual  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  in¬ 
flicted.  If  I  have  been  the  curse  of  such  friends  as 
correspond  with  me,  and  the  misery  of  my  printer, 
I  owe  it  all  to  this  man  and  his  peuulfe. 

There  are  people  who  think  these  things  ore  good 
for  us,  —  that  adl  these  early  sufierings  and  miseries 
are  wholesome  exercises,  and  an  admirable  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  “  rough  and  tumble  game  ”  we  call 
Life.  The  same  order  of  people  are  they  who  tell 
us  not  to  venture  near  a  fire  before  going  out  Into 
the  cold,  —  an  ignorant  dictum  we  hear  even  to  this 
day,  though  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  imbibed,  the 
longer  will  the  organization  repel  the  access  of  cold  ; 
and  so,  in  morals,  we  may  rest  assured  the  more  of 
good,  of  all  that  is  noble,  worthy,  trustful,  and  kind, 
we  can  Imbibe  in  youth,  the  longer  will  our  stock 
last  us  on  our  way  through  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  —  not  a  very  flattering  or  consolatory 
fact  —  that  our  dispositions  are  greatly  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  people  who  gain  a  certain  ascendency 
over  us.  We  are  not  what  we  might  be  by  nature, 
but  what  the  accident  of  the  association  makes  us. 
When  we  see  a  man  trusting  to  some  very  weak 
faculty,  or  some  very  poor  trait  of  his  character,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  he  owes  the  misdirection  to 
extraneous  influence  ;  and  some  unconscious  Imita¬ 
tion  of  a  quality  that  would  not  harmonize  with  the 
rest  of  his  nature  is  not  uncommonly  the  destruction 
of  many  an  honest  fellow. 

Half  of  what  we  stigmatize  as  affectation,  are 
nothing  more  than  these  attempts  at  imitation. 
Some  man  gains  a  power  over  us  by  a  quality,  ei¬ 
ther  attractive  in  itself  or  covetable  by  us,  because 
very  unlike  any  we  possess.  He  is  witty  and  ready- 
minded,  while  we  are  dull  and  slow-thinking ;  he  is 
clear-headed  and  logical  where  we  are  addle- headed 
and  unreasoning ;  he  is  prompt  and  rapid  where  we 
hesitate  and  ponder :  and  without  ever  asking  our¬ 
selves  if  such  gifts  would  suit  us,  or  if  we  ^ould 
know  how  to  employ  them,  we  straightway  .set  to 
work  to  ape  and  assume  them. 

lYhat  is  a  bore  but  an  abject.  Ill-discriminating 
imitator  of  some  agreeable  talker  who  once  capti¬ 
vated  him  in  conversation  ?  He  fancied  he  saw 
how  the  trick  was  done,  and  they  amongst  whom  he 
tried  it  perhaps  believed  him.  Very  poor  conjuring 
Is  “  high  magic  ”  for  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  he 
whom  you  or  I  would  deem  an  intolerable  nuisance 
has  a  set  where  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  original 
mind  and  an  able  talker.  The  Indians  who  love 
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spangles  and  brass  buttons  are  not  confined  to  the 
Soutn  Seas ;  or  if  they  were,  it  would  be  an  evil  day 
for  monthly  magazines. 

I  believe  that  the  age  we  live  in  is  remarkablpr 
characterized  by  this  vice  of  imitation.  There  is 
not  a  popular  actor,  preacher,  artist,  or  author  who 
has  not  nis  scores  of  followers,  treasuring  up  every 
mannerism  that  disfigures,  and  every  trick  of  style 
that  betrays,  him.  Spurgeonism,  Buckstoneism, 
are  general ;  and  half  the  flippancy  of  our  lighter 
literature  is  an  attempt  to  rival  the  wit  of  an  incom¬ 
parable  humorist. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  theme,  for  never 
was  a  man  so  cun^  by  this  demon  of  imitation. 
It  is  not  merely  that  I  pick  up  every  detestable  pe¬ 
culiarity  around  me,  but  I  catch  every  mood  and 
every  accent.  Just  as  there  are  people  who  never 
pass  the  precincts  of  an  infected  district  without 
taking  the  prevailing  epidemic,  so  is  it  with  me  as 
regiu^s  any  trick  oi  manner  or  any  trait  of  style. 
If  1  walk  with  a  lame  man,  I  invariably  limp ;  and 
I  once  came  home  from  a  visit  to  an  ophthalmic  hos¬ 
pital  with  an  obliquity  of  vision  that  terrified  my 
whole  family. 

Of  how  I  have  suifered  from  this  tendency  the 
following  incident  shall  tell :  Having  somewhat 
overtaxed*my  strength  in  reading  for  honors,  by  the 
advice  of  my  doctor,  I  gave  up  work,  and  set  out 
for  North  Wales.  His  counsel  was  to  select  some 
quiet  spot  unfrequented  by  strangers,  where  I 
might  be  certain  to  keep  easy  hours,  and  suffer  no 
impairment  to  my  strength  by  the  habits  of  society. 
“  Bored  you  may  be,”  said  he,  “  but  bear  that ;  take 
plenty  of  walking  exercise,  live  simply,  let  your 
mind  lie  fallow,  and  I  ’ll  answer  for  it,  in  two 
months  you  ’ll  be  perfectly  yourself  again.” 

I  fixed  on  Bettws.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  with 
a  neat  little  country  inn,  close  by  a  trout-stream,  — 
Snowdon  in  front  and  Cader  Idris  in  the  distance. 
It  had  also  another  quality,  not  without  its  charm 
for  me,  —  it  was  a  miracle  of  cheapness.  For  five 
shillings  a  day  I  was  to  be  “  taken  in  and  done  for,” 
the  only  condition  not  to  my  taste  being,  that  I 
should  take  my  dinner  in  company  with  two  other 

fuests,  who,  though  absent  when  I  arrived,  were 
ally  expected  to  return. 

They  were,  I  learned,  a  retired  major  and  his 
daughter,  whose  habit  it  was  to  repair  to  this  place 
every  year,  attracted  by  its  complete  seclusion. 

After  all,  thought  I,  my  doctor  could  scarcely  de¬ 
mur  to  this  small  amount  of  human  intercourse, 
which  threatens  neither  Iftte  hours  nor  dissipation ; 
nor  am  I  likely  to  catch  up  any  nevr  trick  of  man¬ 
ner  from  people  I  simply  see  at  dinner. 

They  arrived  at  last.  The  major,  a  tall,  upright, 
stern,  testy  old  soldier,  with  white  hair  brushed  rig¬ 
idly  hack,  and  two  enormous  and  bushy  black  eye¬ 
brows.  'These  white-haired  men  with  black  eye¬ 
brows  have  something  very  significant  about  them. 
I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  they  certainly  “  impose,” 
and  I  have  always  felt  a  certain  awe  as  regards  them. 
His  daughter  I  should  have  pronounced  decidedly 
handsome  had  I  never  seen  the  fatheV,  but  the  like¬ 
ness  recalled  him  so  perfectly  and  so  painfully  as  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  her  face.  They  were  both  well- 
bred  and  well-mannered,  but  the  stiffest  and  most 
unbending  people  I  bad  ever  met.  Though  we 
dined  together  every  day,  our  intimacy  made  no 
progress.  A  formal  salutation  was  exchanged  as  we 
met,  a  few  words  followed,  and  we  would  take  our 
seats  at  table.  Major  Crossley  at  the  head,  his 
daughter  at  one  side,  I  at  the  other.  Too  polite  to 


conduct  a  conversation  between  themselves  to  my 
exclusion,  the  father  and  daughter  seldom  spoke, 
except  in  some  direction  to  the  servant  who  waited 
on  us ;  and  I,  equally  guarded  not  to  obtrude,  pre¬ 
served  a  similar  silence ;  so  that  the  meal  passed  off  i 
often  without  a  word  uttered  amongst  us. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  very  good  even¬ 
ing,  sir,”  would  say  the  Major. 

“  Good  evening,  sir,”  softly  spoke  the  daughter ; 
and  I,  faithfully  following  the  stem  example  set  me, 
would  bow  with  great  deference  as  I  held  the  door 
for  them  to  pass  out,  faintly  muttering  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  express  a  reciprocity  of  “  good  evenings.” 

If  this  reserve  pained  me,  and  almost  offended  me, 
it  was  not  quite  without  reason.  Precaution  at  first 
was  all  natural  and  justifiable,  but  surely  when 
meeting  a  man  every  day,  and  having  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses  that  he  was  not  obtrusive  and  I 
unmannerly,  really,  thought  I,  without  any  com-  ! 
promise  of  tbeir  dignity,  they  might  vouchsafe  some  | 
show  of  that  courtesy  which  makes  intercourse  j 
easier,  and  yet  involves  no  future  responsibility. 

If  I  inwardly  resented  their  manner  towards  me,  : 
that  did  not  prevent  my  imitating  it  to  the  most 
minute  degree;  and  I  found  myself  unfolding  my  I 
napkin,  filling  my  wine-glass,  and  dividing  my 
cheese,  with  a  most  absurd  likeness  to  the  Major’s  I 
performance  of  these  acts.  To  such  an  extent  did  I 
carry  my  rivalry  of  their  coldness,  that  when  one 
evening  a  terrific  thunder-storm  broke  forth  at  din¬ 
ner-time,  and  prevented  their  usual  stroll,  the  old 
soldier,  after  seeing  his  daughter  withdraw,  offered  1 
me  a  cigar.-  I  stiffly  declined  the  politeness,  and 
actually  deprived  myself  of  a  smoke  rather  than  be 
his  debtor. 

“  Perhaps  you  object  to  tobacco,  sir,”  said  he,  hes¬ 
itating  to  light  his  cigar. 

“  By  no  means ;  I  am  an  inveterate  smoker,  — 
that  is,”  said  I,  hastening  to  correct  the  rudeness  of 
my  ^eech,  “  when  in  my  usual  health.” 

“  I  will,  in  that  case,  avail  myself  of  your  permis¬ 
sion,”  said  he,  seating  himself  at  a  window  and  pour¬ 
ing  forth  a  volume  of  blue  vapor  that  tortured  me 
with  envy. 

In  my  impatience  I  arose  and  walked  the  room 
up  and  down,  down  and  up,  after  the  manner  of 
those  c^ed  creatures  who  probably  fanepr  they  are 
exhibiting  patience  and  self-control  while  nursing 
and  fomenting  the  rage  that  is  consuming  them. 

“  When  the  weather  breaks,  the  place  is  dull 
here,”  said  he,  slowly. 

“Infernally  dull,”  said  I,  with  a  half-savage  ; 
energy.  j 

“  And  when  the  rain  once  sets  in,  it  never  knows 
when  to  leave  off,”  said  he,  not  noticing  the  emphasis  ' 
of  my  remark.  | 

“  'The  only  thing  to  do  then  is  to  get  away,”  ' 
said  I,  curtly.  ' 

“  As  you  observe,  sir,  it  is  tbe  one  resource.” 

“  They  told  me  to  come  down  here  without  books, 
without  fishing-tackle,  without  anything,”  said  I, 
maddened  by  I  know  not  what  impulse  to  talk  of 
myself ;  “  told  me  it  was  the  way  to  regain  health 
and  strength  and  spirits :  and  so  it  might  if  I  had 
been  bom  a  goat  and  was  sent  back  to  my  native 
mountains ;  but  as  a  man  with  human  feelings, 
human  wants,  and  human  sympathies,  what  I 
am  to  do  in  such  a  place  is  more  than  I  can 
imagine.” 

“  lou  are  bored,  perhaps,”  said  he,  bmshing  the 
ash  off  his  cigar  and  looking  lovingly  at  the  stump 
of  it. 
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Bored !  I  should  think  I  am  bored,”  exclaimed 
I,  boiling  over,  as  a  man  will  when  provoked  by  an 
unsympathizing  coldness,  —  “  bored  to  the  last  limit 
of  a  long  endurance.  And  if  I  live  through  it,”  — 
here  the  young  laily  entered  with  shawls  on  her  arm, 
but  I  was  too  much  excited  to  arrest  my  eloquence, 
_ u  if  I  live  through  it,  it  will  be  to  preserve  the  hide¬ 
ous  memory  of  these  misty  mountains  as  a  terrible 
nightmare, —  a  thing  of  shadowy  depression  only, 
wanting  force  to  become  temptation,  and  vet  strong 
enough  to  be  the  source  of  misery  tor  a  life 
long.” 

“  Does  n’t  that  remind  you  of  Jacob,  Margaret  ?  ” 
said  the  Major,  coldly. 

“  Very  like  Jacob,”  was  the  cold  rejoinder. 

"  And  who  the  —  I  mean,  who  might  Jacob  be  ?  I 
suppose  not  the  Biblical  of  that  name  ?  ”  said  I,  in  a 
tone  of  sarcasm. 

“Jacob  was  a  nephew  of  mine,”  resumed  the 
major.  “  Ecles  Jacob  of  the  8th  Fusiliers.  Had  an 
attack  very  like  yours.  Never  much  of  a  reader,  — 
education  sadly  neglected,  —  and  something  wrong 
with  the  spine.” 

“  And  a  chronic  ophthalmia,”  chimed  in  the 
daughter. 

“I  remember  now,  —  so  he  had.  It  was  for  that 
they  stopped  the  lessons.  Never  took  to  field-sports. 
Could  not  be  taught  to  ride.  Would  always  tumble 
over,  off-side,  —  no  taste  for  anything.” 

“Only  Berlin  wool,  papa;  he  was  fondest  of 
worsted- work.” 

“  Berlin  wool !  ”  cried  I ;  “  the  fellow  was  an 
idiot.” 

“  He  rather  liked  the  accordion,  sir,”  said  she, 

■  mildly.  “  He  played  ‘  Bells  upon  the  Wind,’  and 
'  ‘  The  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter.’  ” 

“  An  accomplished  man,  on  the  whole,”  said  I, 
with  a  sneer. 

“  One  could  scarcely  say  that ;  but  not  without 
i  abilities.” 

!  “  And  his  case,  you  remarked,  resembled  mine,” 

I  said  I,  trying  to  suppress  any  show  of  anger. 

“Well,  sir,  in  a  measure  —  in  a  measure  —  his 
state  was  like  yours ;  he  had  his  days  of  silent  de- 

Eression  and  his  paroxysms  of  strong  passion.  He 
ad  his  delusions.  He  thought  at  one  time  —  I  for¬ 
get  what  he  thought  he  was.’’ 

“  The  Sphinx,  papa,  —  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt,”  said 
she,  sharply. 

“  To  be  sure,  I  remember  him,  now,  —  how  he 
would  sit  with  his  legs  under  him,  and  resting  on  his 
hands  in  front.” 

“  That  is,  he  was  insane,  —  a  madman !  ”  cried  I, 
angrily. 

“  No,  thefe  ttras  no  madness,  —  there  were  delu¬ 
sions,  only  delusions.  When  there  was  a  question 
of  selling  out,  they  found  he  knew  to  a  shilling  what 
he  ought  to  get  for  a  company  in  a  depot-battalion. 
But  for  all  that,  without  our  treatment  of  him,  he’d 
never  have  rejoined  the  regiment  in  Canada.” 

“  It  was,  then,  through  your  treatment  he  recov¬ 
ered  ?  ” 

“  Papa  has  cured  twenty-three,”  said  the  young 
lady ;  “  one  of  them  had  long  believed  himself  a 
I  sheep,  and  was  regularly  shorn  every  autumn ;  and 
’  they  now  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
Portland.”  {I  ;*« 

“  The  Portland  I  Is  it  the  club  or  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  ?  ” 

“  The  club,  sir,  and  at  the  four  game.” 
"Whist?”  ^  ^  ^ 

"  Of  course,  sir,— whist.” 


I  will  not  follow  out  the  dialogue  that  ensued ; 
enough  if  I  say  that  the  Major  was  an  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  whist.  According  to  him,  whist 
was  to  the  mind  what  pleasurable  exercise  was  to 
the  body.  It  was  the  wholesome  employment  of 
faculties  which  should  neither  be  overtaxed  by 
severe  application,  nor  suffered  to  rust  by  indolence 
and  neglect.  To  supply  his  own  words,  whist  rests 
the  weary,  distracts  the  over-concentrated,  elevates 
the  hopeless,  stirs  the  apathetic,  making  the  grave 
light-hearted  and  the  frivolous  serious.  Not  only 
will  the  whist-player  be  a  man  of  forethought  and 
prudence,  but  a  man  of  promptitude  and  action. 
Logical  in  all  he  does,  he  will  reason  on  what  he 
has  to  do  in  life,  and  on  the  means  wherewith  to  do 
it:  he  will  weigh  well  the  benefits  of  co-operation 
and  the  merits  of  independent  action,  and  will 
know  when  to  be  trustful  and  when  suspicion  means 
safety.  So  eloquently  did  he  plead  for  his  favorite 
pursuit,  and  such  an  elevation  did  he  claim  for  its 
pretensions,  that  though  I  thought  I  had  pl^ed  the 
game,  at  least  as  men  play  it  at  college,  I  really 
began  to  feel  myself  a  mere  pretender,  —  one  of  the 
base  multitude  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  but  who 
had  never  been  beneath  the  fane ! 

“I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  your  case,  Mr. 
Keppel,”  said  he ;  “I  will  simply  take  it  that  you 
find  life  dull  and  distasteful,  —  your  time  drags 
heavily  and  the  hours  are  wearisome.  Come  up 
stairs  and  try  a  rubber ;  we  play  the  dummy  game, 
and  as  you  said  you  had  played  at  the  University,  I 
believe  I  know  the  measure  of  your  skill.  Whist, 
as  played  by  Oxford  dons,”  added  he,  in  a  reflective 
tone,  “  is  the  last  remnant  of  medievalism  left  in 
England.”  There  was  a  solemn  pomposity  in  his 
tone  that  amused  me  much,  and  I  accepted  his  invi¬ 
tation  to  see  more  of  it. 

As  for  our  game,  it  went  over  without  anything 
remarkable.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  the  Major’s 
eyebrows  went  up  very  high  at  some  card  I  led,  and 
he  took  snuff  impatiently  as  I  hesitated  about  trump¬ 
ing  a  trick;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  preserved  a 
grand  dignity  of  manner  that  would  have  been  very 
becoming  on  the  Equity  Bench. 

I  mention  these  traits  en  passant,  for  already  had 
I  begun,  but  without  being  aware  of  it,  to  imitate 
them.  At  tea  we  talked  whist,  and  nothing  but 
whist.  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  he  assert¬ 
ed  it,  but  he  said  the  Great  Napoleon  never  could 
become  a  good  player,  —  he  never  could  forgive  his 
partner  not  having  the  precise  card  he  needed : 
“  and  as  for  the  present  Emperor,”  said  he,  “  he 
cannot  be  kept  from  peeping  into  the  adversary’s 
hand.” 

All  English  play  he  pronounced*  lamentable, 
French  a  shade  better.  The  Poles  were  the  great 
masters  of  the  game.  “  Lemberg,”  said  he,  “  is  the 
Mecca  of  whist-players.” 

From  that  day  forth,  from  rosy  mom  to  dewy 
evening,  niy  life  was  whist.  The  dawning  of  morn¬ 
ing,  the  daylight  sinking,  the  night’s  sad  hours  still 
found  me  thinking  of  whist,  whist,  only  whist. 

We  pikyed  three  games,  a  sort  of  exercising  can¬ 
ter,  evtiry  day  after  hreakfast ;  and  I  must  say  that, 
thc'agh  my  education  at  school  and  college  revives 
'many  passages  of  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  suffering, 
putting  them  all  together  into  one  would  not  have 
equalled  the  misery  of  one  of  these  mornings.  The 
courtesy  of  the  Major  at  our  first  performance  was 
never  renewed.  It  was  the  bland  politeness  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  his  “  young  friend  ”  when  he  first 
entered  the  establishment.  It  was  no  longer,  “  Re- 
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fleet  a  little,  Mr.  Keppel ;  would  not  your  queen 
hare  been  the  better  lead  ?  ”  or,  “  Don’t  you  think 
you  might  have  advantageously  passed  that  card  to 
your  partner  ?  ”  —  it  was  now,  **  What  in  the  name 
of  all  that  b  addle-headed,  made  you  trump  there  ? 
Was  it  defect  of  eyesight  or  intellect  led  you  to  take 
my  king  ?  Do  you  uways  walk  into  a  well  if  it  is 
open  ?  ”  or,  “  Why  did  you  fall  into  that  blunder  with 
your  ace  ?  ”  Then  he  would  tear  hb  hair  and  rend 
hb  chcAer.  I  have  seen  him  twice  very  close  on 
apoplexy,  and  hb  voice  was  once  actually  thick  and 
stertorous,  as  he  begged  me  “  Not  to  do  that  ”  —  1 
foiget  what  —  “  for  ue  love  of  mercy.” 

in  his  virulent  abuse  of  me  he  would  not  limit 
himself  to  my  indiscretion  at  whist  It  was  my 
whole  nature,  moral  and  intellectual,  he  assailed. 
It  was,  had  1  no  sense  of  compassion,  —  was  I  even 
bereft  of  all  pity,  —  did  I  forget  the  luckless  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  linked  to  me  as  a  partner,  —  was  I 
so  engulfed  in  selfishness  that  I  could  not  see  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  or  how  had  I  managed  to  surive  at  man’s 
estate  with  the  faculties  of  an  infant  ?  Could  I  not 
be  taugbt  the  fact,  that  if  eleven  trumps  were  played 
out  of  thirteen,  two,  not  six,  remained  ?  How  did  I 
hope  to  get  through  life  with  an  intelligence  of  thb 
order  ?  Why  would  I  persist  in  regarding  my  part¬ 
ner  as  my  greatest  enemy  ? 

From  the  faults  of  my  card-playing  to  the  defects 
of  my  character  was  an  easy  transition.  If  I 
tmm|^  high,  I  was  a  reckless  spendthrift,  or  an 
ostentations  snob,  ei^r  to  create  an  eflect;  if  I 
trumped  low,  I  was  a  mean-spirited,  poor  devil,  who 
hadn’t  heart  to  spend  his  income.  If  I  took  a 
trick  I  should  have  left  to  my  partner,  I  was  nar¬ 
row-minded  and  dbtrustful,  dead  to  every  sense  of 
companionship,  and  a  mere  egotbt ;  and  once,  when 
I  put  an  ace  on  my  partner’s  xing,  he  cried  out,  “  If 
you  should  ever  marry,  sir,  you  will  beat  your 
wife !” 

Why  did  I  not  pitch  the  cards  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  Major  after  them  ?  b  possibly  the  question 
the  reader  b  asking  himself ;  and  I  answer  it  for 
him.  Margaret  was  there !  Margaret’s  eyes  were 
upon  me,  so  beautifully  tender,  so  imploring,  so 
trustful,  —  I  was  almost  saying  so  lovely,  —  that  I 
felt  I  was  enduring  all  these  triab  for  her  sake. 
Just  as  knight-errants  of  old  went  forth  to  slay  their 
dragon  in  honor  of  their  ladye-love,  so  was  I,  figura- 
tivmy,  slaying  my  dragon ;  and  a  more  terrible 
dragon  than  ^e  demon  of  my  own  temper  I  cannot 
picture  to  my  mind. 

It  b  true,  when  I  gained  my  own  room  and  found 
myself  alone,  I  could  not  lie  down  to  sleep :  my  tem¬ 
ples  throbbing ;  my  hands  tingled ;  I  felt  I  had  a 
debt  of  vengeance  to  acquit,  and  that  even  delay 
dbhonored  me.  It  was  only  by  recalling  that  sweet 
face,  so  much  sweeter  by  the  expression  of  tender 
solicitude  it  expressed,  that  I  could  at  last  compose 
myself  to  slumber.  These  hours  of  self-examination 
were  as  terrible  tortures  as  I  can  conceive.  Over 
and  over  have  I  asked  myself  what  privilege  lay  in 
some  pieces  of  painted  pasteboard  and  a  green  baize 
cloth,  that  a  man  might  utter  over  them  what  he 
would  be  shot  for  if  he  ventured  on  elsewhere. 

Would  I  have  permitted,  on  any  other  pretext 
than  the  paltry  one  of  a  game,  that  this  old  prig 
should  reflect  on  mpr  mind,  my  memory,  my  reason¬ 
ing  faculty,  or  my  judgment  ?  On  what  other  issue 
would  I  have  sat  still  to  hear  myself  reviled,  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  derided  ? 

Of  course  I  did  not  conceal  these  suilerings  from 
Margaret  I  told  them  all.  I  told  her,  too,  how 


one  consolation  alone  carried  me  through  my  misery, 
and  that  her  sympathy  and  her  affection  it  was  tlat, 
like  an  angel  leading  through  lire,  brought  me 
scathless  through  a  conflict  that  all  but  mastered 
me. 

“  But  you  have  got  over  the  worst,  dear  Harry,” 
—  ’twas  dear  Harry  by  thb  time,  —  “don’t  show 
impatience  now ;  don’t  give  way  when  the  goal  ig 
already  within  sight.  Mind  what  he  says  of  a  long 
suit,  don’t  be  afraid  of  leading  trumps  fix>m  a  weak 
hand,  and  we  shall  be  happy  yet” 

Then  we  would  read  “  Evangeline  ”  down  beside 
the  river,  or  “  Genevieve  ”  under  the  beech-trees ; 
and  she  would  bring  out  her  guitar,  and  warble  b 
her  own  delicious  contralto  little  snatches  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  or  Spohr, — tender,  plaintive,  deep-sinkbg 
melodies,  that  left  more  in  the  heart  after  them  than 
all  the  florid  brilliancies  of  Verdi. 

My  education  had  now  made  such  progress  that 
we  only  played  of  an  evening,  so  that  my  days  were 
passed  in  perfect  bliss ;  for  while  the  Major  sat  over 
a  “  problem,”  or  sat  engaged  with  hb  great  book, 
“  Whbt  in  its  Ethical  Relations,”  Margaret  was  al¬ 
ways  with  me.  She  walked,  rode,  ana  fished  with 
me.  She  was  one  of  those  frank  natures  that  are 
eminently  companionable :  perhaps  I  can  convey  s 
clearer  notion  of  her  when  1  say  that  she  was  one  a 
man  could  be  deeply  in  love  with,  and  yet  talk  to 
of  other  things  than  hb  love. 

She  would  bring  me  at  times  some  message  from 
papa,  —  as,  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  think  over 
that  fourth  trick  of  the  ninth  rubber,  and  what 
would  have  come  of  it  if  I  had  not  taken  the  trick ; 
or  a  request  that  I  should  give  him  in  writing  my 
reason  for  “  finessing  ”  my  knave  of  hearts ;  but  she 
would  utter  these  so  sweetly,  so  smilingly,  that  I 
longed  to  whbper  the  answer  on  the  lips  that  put 
the  question.  I ’m  not  quite  sure  that  1  did  n’t  do 
so  on  one  occasion ! 

I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  propose  for  Mar- 

faret;  my  courage  was  all  the  stronger  that  the 
lajor  had  begun  to  compliment  me  on  my  play. 
He  had  said,  “That  shows  attention,  sir.  There 
was  memory  there  ” ;  and  limited  as  thb  eulogy  was, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  with  what  delight  I  heard  it 
1  made  the  pretence  of  its  being  my  birthday,  — 
I  know  no  more  about  my  birthday  than  I  know  of 
Hannibal’s,  —  but  I  made  that  the  pretext  for  giving 
a  little  dinner  with  a  dbplay  of  long-necked  bottles 
and  flowers  that  were  not  common  in  our  daily  life. 
We  were  extremely  jolly.  Cliquot  has  some  pecu¬ 
liar  Influence  on  the  heart’s  action,  and  we  all  felt 
it.  The  Major  had  just  told  me  that  after  a  winter 
at  Nice  and  an  autumn  at  Lemberg  I  might  conceive 
my  education  finished. 

“  You  ’ll  not  be  a  Deshappelles,  nor  even  a  Ka- 
ergi,”  said  he,  “  but  with  Grammont,  or  Clay,  or  men 
of  that  stamp,  you  ’ll  hold  your  own.”  And  O,  was 
I  not  pressing  Madge’s  hand  as  he  said  it  ?  and  did 
I  not  whbper  in  her  ear,  “My  own!  my  own!” 
with  a  heartfelt  significance  ?  I  knew  she  was  mine, 
—  yes,  I  knew  it.  You  ask  me  how,  by  what  evi¬ 
dence,  I  knew  this  ?  and  I  answer  you.  How  did 
Columbus  know  that,  when  daybreak  came,  he 
should  see  outlines  of  mountains  that  were  not  “  fog- 
banks  ”  ?  How  did  Nelson  know  that  the  FrenA 
would  come  out  from  Cadiz,  though  his  signal-lieu¬ 
tenant  persbted  in  saying  there  were  no  ships  of 
war  there  ?  How  did  Speke  know,  when  he  beheld 
Lake  Nyanza,  that  he  was  gazing  on  the  source  of 
the  Nile  ?  What  is  that  moral  consciousness,  higher 
than  all  evidence  of  testimony,  that  telU  you  your 
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p4rtner  mutt  hold  •  particular  card  ?  Explain  these 
to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  knew  Margaret’s 
heart  was  mine,  and  mme  only. 

We  sat  late  over  our  wine.  It  was  some  choice 
Bra  Mouton  that  I  got  down  from  my  club  by  spe¬ 
cial  favor,  and  the  Major  pronounced  it  matchless. 
Margaret  kept  us  company,  even  while  we  smoked 
our  cigars,  and  made  our  coffee  —  most  delicious 
coffee  it  was  —  afterwards.  I  cannot  recall  such 
happiness.  I  know  I  shall  never  taste  such  a^n. 
“  What  if  we  have  one  rubber  more,  —  ‘  one  rubber 
at  parting,’  as  the  song  says,”  cried  the  Major,  who 
was  not  always  correct  at  a  quotation.  “  xou  shall 
be  Madge’s  partner,  Keppel,  and  I  ’ll  take  dummy.” 
If  I  did  n’t  like  the  proj^sition  at  first,  this  turn  to 
it  delighted  me ;  for,  strangely  enough.  In  all  my 
course  of  instruction  I  had  never  played  with  Mar¬ 
garet  yet  as  my  partner. 

**  What  shall  we  have  on  the  game  ?  ”  cried  the 
Major,  flushed  with  wine  and  jollity  together.  “  Let 
it  1x3  something  splendid.”  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
op  to  this  we  had  never  played  for  a  stake.  “  If 
you  lose,  Keppel,  you  shall  give  me,  —  what  shall 
you  give  me  i  ” 

“  Name  your  stake,”  said  I,  “  and  I  ’U  name 
mine” 

“  Well,  you  shall  give  me  your  salmon-rod,  land¬ 
ing-net,  and  all,”  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  elation. 

I  ’ll  claim  my  stake  when  I  have  won  it,”  said  I, 
coloring  deeply ;  for  I  saw  that  he  glanced  at  Mar¬ 
garet,  whose  face  was  now  crimson. 

“  You  shall  have  that  privilege,  sir,”  said  he,  qui¬ 
etly  ;  and  I  felt  a  tremor  run  through  me  as  I  fan¬ 
cied  he  read  my  meaning. 

We  now  took  our  places  at  the  table  in  perfect 
silence,  for  there  was  a  sense  of  solemnity  over  us 
all.  The  Major  dealt,  and  turned  a  ten  of  diamonds. 
My  heart  bounded  within  me  as  he  turned  the  dum¬ 
my’s  cards.  It  was  a  miserable  hand.  Three  low 
trumps,  a  queen  third  in  spades,  two  insignificant 
clubs,  the  ace,  and  five  small  hearts. 

My  own  cards  were  almost  enough  to  win  the 
game,  and  I  led  out  a  heart  through  his  ace,  saying, 
“  Win  your  one  trick.  Major,  and  let  me  score  the 
rest.”  Nothing  but  the  very  intoxication  of  success 
could  exceed  this  ill-judged  bravado. 

<*  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  play  your  own  game, 
and  spare  me  your  comments  on  mine,”  said  the  old 
man,  whose  hands  trembled  as  he  arranged  his  cards. 
I  was  well  accustomed  to  the  intense  and  eager 
attention  he  was  wont  to  bestow  on  the  game, 
but  never  had  I  seen  anything  approaching  to 
the  eagerness  he  now  displayed:  he  threw  away 
the  cigar  he  was  smoking,  and  scrutinized  each 
trick  Mfore  it  was  turned,  though  a  mere  glance 
always  sufficed  with  him  to  tdl  him  what  was 
played. 

Margaret  watched  him  with  intense  anxiety. 
She  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  I 
saw  that  she  was  terrified  lest  the  unusual  strain 
should  be  hurtful  to  him.  Once  only  did  she  glance 
at  me,  and  then  her  look  was  painful  In  its  expres¬ 
sion  of  entreaty.  Though  all  this  troubled  me,  the 
triumphant  joy  at  my  heart  rose  above  all,  —  I 
already  felt  a  victor,  and  what  had  I  not  won  ? 

Margaret’s  agitation  was  now  extreme.  She  had 
to  be  reminded  when  it  was  her  turn  to  play,  and 
then  she  threw  her  card  down  almost  unconsciously. 
She  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  her 
hand  shook  so  violently  that  her  cards  escaped  her 

e,  and  fell  about  the  floor.  She  stooped  to  pick 
up,  and  I,  not  less  eager  to  help  her  than  to 


have  the  opportunity  of  crouching  down  beside  her, 
stooped  down  too,  and  we  both  met  beneath  the 
table.  We  must  have  been  very  awkward  at  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  cards,  for  at  last  the  Major  cried  out, 
“  Is  that  operation  not  completed  yet  ?  ”  In  my 
confusion  at  this  rebuke,  or  perhaps  in  my  agitation, 
I  managed  to  let  one  of  my  own  cards  drop  from  my 
hand,  and  did  not  detect  the  loss  as  I  took  my  place 
at  the  table. 

“  It  is  your  turn  to  play,  sir,”  Tsaid  the  Major  to 
me,  pointing  to  the  can!  he  had  just  led. 

I  looked  hurriedly  through  my  hand ;  he  had 
played  a  heart,  and  I  had  none.  To  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  I  looked  again,  and,  now  reassured,  trumped 
his  card.  The  old  man  seemed  as  if  something  had 
stung  him.  He  won  the  trick  that  came  next,  and, 
to  my  astonishment,  again  returned  to  the  suit  I 
had  trumped.  And  as  he  did  so,  I  cried  out, 
“  Further  struggle  is  needless.  Two  by  honors,  and 
three  tricks  make  five ;  the  game  is  won.” 

Margaret  grew  pale  as  death,  as  she  watched  her 
father’s  face. 

“  You  have  —  how  many  tricks  do  you  say, sir?  ” 
said  he,  trembling  at  every  word. 

“  Three  tricks  and  two  by  honors,  —  five  in 
all.” 

“  Three  and  two  certainly  make  five,  sir,  there  is 
no  question  of  that.  Will  you  now  do  me  the  favor 
to  let  me  see  them  ?  ”  and  not  awaiting  my  reply,  he 
turned  the  cards  out  upon  the  table,  and  inspected 
them  one  by  one.  “  Your  score  is  all  correct,  sir ; 
may  I  now  see  the  cards  in  your  hand  ?  ” 

“  There  they  are,”  said  I,  half  defiantly,  for  I  was 
somewhat  vexed  at  all  the  distrust  and  hesitation. 
“  There  they  are  !  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  there  they  are  not.  There 
are  but  four  cards,* —  you  should  have  five.” 

“  How  is  that  —  how  can  that  be  ?  ’’  said  I,  in 
amazement. 

“  Simply  this  way,  sir,”  said  he,  as,  taking  a  can¬ 
dle,  he  stooped  down  and  picked  op  a  card  from  the 
floor,  —  “  here  is  the  explanation  I  ”  And  now  bis 
voice  swelled  into  a  note  of  triumph.  “  This  is  the 
five  of  hearts,  —  the  suit  you  have  trumped,  sir,  not 
once,  but  twice.  A  more  audacious  revoke  I  never 
witnessed.” 

I  lay  back  on  my  chair,  sick,  and  almost  faint¬ 
ing. 

“  A  revoke,”  continued  he,  “  has  its  penalty,  and 
costs  three  tricks.  Two  revokes  make  six;  the  game 
is,  therefore,  mine.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a 
very  good  night.”  I  turned  to  look  at  Margaret, 
she  was  gone ;  when  and  how,  I  know  not.  I  was 
stunned  and  stupefied  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could 
not  speak  as  he  moved  away. 

Whether  I  sat  there  three  minutes  or  three  hours,  I 
cannot  tell ;  I  have  some  vague  recollection  of  having 
one  down  to  the  river  and  taken  a  cold  plunge, 
ressed  as  I  was ;  after  which  I  was  collected  enough 
to  go  to  bed,  and  desire  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed 
till  I  rang  my  bell. 

“  What ’s  the  hour,  waiter  ?  ”  asked  I,  after  a  long, 
dreamless  sleep. 

“  A  quarter  past  one,  sir.” 

“  Have  they  breakfasted  ?  The  Major,  I  mean, 
and  Miss  Crossley.” 

“'They  breakfasted ’at  eight,  sir;  they  were  off 
by  nine.  The  young  lady  told  me  to  give  you 
this.” 

I  clutched  the  envelope;  it  felt  hard  and  solid. 
I  glowed  with  delight.  I  guessed  it  was  her  photo¬ 
graph.  I  turned  round  hurriedly  to  the  wall  and 
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SSs=W?'”S; 

SSn,  as  MiSter  of  the  Interior,  sent  Commmon- 
to  manage  the  elections  in  the  Departments, 
Sh  inSJuc^ons  drawn  according  ^  co^onru-  1 
Kv  Madame  Dudevant,  which  recalled  tne 
memory  of  the  famous  emissaries  of  the  Convention 
rZartme  and  hU  more  moderate  colleMues  de-  i 
serve  credit  for  convoking  the  Constituent  ' 

•(rainat  the  wish  of  Louis  Blanc,  who  desired  to  pro- 
fnnHhe  Divisional  dictatorship  until  the  country 
was*  educated  into 

wnsent  as  its  leader,  and  as  the  chief  of  the  future 
SViVnt.  His  'administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office  derived  a  factitious  lustre  from  his  pe"p““j 
DODularity,  and  he  was  suppo^  to  have  mainteined 
Sace.  which  had  in  truth  never  been  • 

?he  English  Government  had,  in  Mcordance  with 
j!rb.S.l  policy,  «c.pt«l  the 
fact*  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  were 
lembling  for  the  security  of  thrones  which  had  been 

I™lfUmr*tine  had  been  an 

rtatesman,  he  might  have  f  aJi 

hv  seconding  the  heroic  adventure  of  Charles  ai 

Jrt  who  had  pushed  the  Austrians  from  ^mbardy 

S’tV  teVitoVy  of  Venice.  The  French  Minister 
«ci™i  coldly  th.  .r“t«r«  »' 


Taents,  only  hiding  that  it  might  be  p<^ible  to  pur- 
c^ase  the  French  alliance  by  the 

His  more  daring  successor  in  power  may  boast  that, 

?  he  Se  abV‘“^i‘‘‘  performed  the 

Jtipulated  service^  before  he  demanded  ^he  pnce.  A 
foreign  policy  at  once  tortuous  and  timid  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  redeem  the  domestic  blunder  P^^'P'r 

tefed  Lamartine  forever  from  the  summit  to  which 
he  had  been  casually  lifted. 

When  the  Provisional  Government  resided  ds 

functions  into  the  hands  of  the  y. 

erate  majority  determined  to  exclude  the  ®*teeme 
Republicans  from  the  Executive  Commission  which 
was  to  administer  the  Government.  By  common 
consent  Lamartine  was  chosen  “  .  P"”®  Pf' | 

member  of  the  Commission;  bid  ^‘‘h  incredible 
perversity  he  refused  to  accept  office  ""'e® ‘he  o^ 
Soxious  name  of  Ledru  RoUm  were  added  to  the 
list  The  Assembly  unwillingly  acquiesced ;  b“t  from 

that  moment  it  withdrew  aff  ®°'}fi‘‘®“®®/Xngnf 
artine,  and  the  entire  nation  shared  its  change  ot 
opinion.  The  Republic  and  its  founders  were  dis- 
c^ited  by  the  scandalous  riot  of  May,  when  Loui 
Blanc  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob  into 


Blanc  was  cameo  on  me  snouiuc«  . . - 

the  Assembly ;  and  the  helplessness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  perhaps,  the  complicity  of  one  of  Us  mem- 1 
hers,  were  reflected  in  the  desperate  civil  war  which 
rsged  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  midst  of  Pans. 
When  the  insurrection  of  June  was  at  last  repressed, 
the  inglorious  career  of  the  Government  wm  sum¬ 
marily  terminated,  and  Lamartine  subsided  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  into  a  not  unpitied  obscurity.  His  bi¬ 
ography,  as  far  as  it  is  a  portion  of  history,  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
ill-starred  Republic.  Before  it  was  founded,  he  was 


only  an  accomplished  declaimer;  and  a^r  June, 

1848,  he  exerciLd  no  greater  influence  ^rence 
than  the  humblest  elector.  It  is  .  * 

that  he  should  have  retained  a  l®g®“'**77®PfXr 
than  that  his  political  importance  should  have  whol- 

I!!*S?clusive  judgment  of  ®f”“P®**?*^'J!“®Jf 
s  confirms  Lamartine’s  title  to  the 
Bt,  nor  has  a  cerUin  morbid 
ented  him  from  securing  many  “”“‘’^7; 

jaderofthe“  History  ofthe  Girondists  can  doubt 
terary  genius,  which,  lAe  the  kindred  mure  of 
leaubi^ifnd,  was 

story.  In  composing  his  brilliant  narrativ^  he 
utterly  indifferent  to  truth  that  he  sometimes 
ribes  in  ample  detail  events  which,  if  they  ever 
irred,  can  by  no  possibility  ^®“ 
a  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  heard 
Rouget  de  L’Isle,  author  of  the  bloodthirsty  and 
verses  which  have  been  set  to  the  national  air, 
eveTwhere  pursued  in  his  flight  from  the  guil- 
le  by  the  sou£l  of  the  Ma«e>H®>s®- 
e  that  any  historian  can  know  the  detwls  ot  tne 
hours  oir  Petion  and  Barbaroux,  before  they 
ished  in  their  solitude  by  starvation,  or  hy  tire 
Ss  of  wolves.  In  far  more  important  matters 
;^:iine’s  authority  is  abrelutely  ^rthle^  as 
an  in  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ne 
s  eight  horses  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a^ 
kes^the  Highlanders  rip  up  the  horses  of  the 

rnJhcuirassilrs.with  thJr 

vmore.  Even  in  recording  his  own  e*P«"«“®*’ 

Is  not  less  indifferent  to  fact.  Many  st^m^te 

is  most  thoroughly  incapable  of  distinguishing 

llous  in  its  extent  and  in  its  candor.  In  fh®  ac 

iunt  of  his  travels  in  the  East  he  rela^ 

ester  Stanhope  deduced  from  the  beauty  of  his  | 

:ched  inSep,  which  to  ^ 

•osaicaUy  flat,  the  prophecy  that  he  would  be 

rst  man  in  France.  _  ,  »v;wt 

In  a  later  work,  writing  of  himself  m  the  thirf 
erson,  he  describes  his  own  face  and  ^“f® 
jmplacent  admiration  ;  and  his  history  of  the  Itov^ 
t?on  in  which  he  took  partis  almost  exclusively 

ccupied  with  his  own  “i,^ox  h® 

Llthough  he  was  not  considered  orth^ox,  be  ae 
lares  that  “  M.  de  Lamartine  had  been 
eligious  as  the  air  is  created  transparent  Th 

exhibits  in  the  “  History  of  the  Girondists  proceeds 
from  the  interest  of  an  artist  in  the  central  figure  ^ 
his  composition  rather  than  from  any  ‘®“dency  to 
svmnathy  with  the  pedantic  and  sentimental  fo^ 

of  murder.  In  P®«®"»' ’‘^"“^^^rgh^hU  S 
some  resemblance  to  Wordsworth,  though  to  iwe 
w^less  rugged  and  weather-beaten.  In  look  and 
manner  Right 

lishman,  especially  as  he  spoke  the  lan^age  wit 
correctness  and  fluency.  His  genius  and  temjpijjjg 
ment  were  essentially 
place  in  literature  has  been  most  fiUy 
by  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen. _ _ 
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CHAPTER  VI.  (Contiftued.) 

THE  KETURN. 

“  Rebecca,  where  have  you  been,  and  what  have 
you  been  doing  ?  ”  said  her  father. 

“  I  am  not  going  {o  tell  you,”  she  replied  *,  “  I  am 
not  going  to  say  one  word.”  ' 

“Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Hagbut’s  visits  have 

Sermanently  ceased,  in  consequence  of  your  extracr- 
inary  conduct,  and  that  your  character  is  not  worth 
thatf" 

“  It  was  you  who  drove  me  to  this  course  by  your 
cruel  abetting  of  that  most  unnatural  marriage.  If 
my  mother  had  been  alive,  you  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  it.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  ” 
“  I  have,”  said  Turner,  getting  thoroughly  angry, 
“  your  sister’s  character  and  position  are  affected.” 

“  What,  old  Carry  1  Why,  what  has  she  been  do- 
ing  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  her  position  is  affected  through  you. 
Are  you  aware  that  young  Mr.  Vergril  seemed  ex¬ 
ceedingly  likely  to  pay  attention  to  your  sister,  and 
that  your  behavior  has  rendered  such  a  course  im¬ 
possible  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  such  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strict  family  ?  ” 

“  Give  Carry  the  money  you  were  going  to  give 
me,  in  addition  to  her  own,  and  he  will  come  fast 
enough,  I  ’ll  warrant  you.  My  poor  old  Carry,”  she 
went  on,  kissing  her  sister,  “  I  hope  I  have  not  lost 
you  your  sweetheart  They  drove  me  to  it,  you 
know.” 

Carry  only  introduced  an  imbecile  whimper  into 
her  crying,  as  though  she  had  been  playing  the 
organ,  and  pulled  out  another  stop.  The  stop  would 
not  go  in  again,  and  so  she  arose  swiftly  and  went 
hysterically  up  stairs. 

“  Poor  Carry,”  said  Rebecca,  dolefully,  “  I  am 
very  sorry  for  her ;  she  would  have  liked  the  per¬ 
sistent  self-inflicted  misery  of  that  Vergril  family, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly.”  & 
saying,  she  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the 
maid  came,  ordered  supper. 

When  the  maid  was  gone,  Mr.  Turner  had  a  few 
more  words  to  s^.  “You  are  carrying  matters 
coolly,  Rebecca.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  you 
distinctly  to  understand.  The  next  time  you  leave 
my  house  without  my  permission,  you  leave  it  for 
good.” 

“  I  quite  understand  that !  You  drove  me  out  of 
it,  and  I  went  for  my  own  purposes.  I  shall  not  go 
again.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  V  ” 

“  Nothing  at  present.” 

“  This  may  seem  an  unpropitious  time  to  say  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  but  1  will  say  it,  nevertheless,”  re¬ 
sumed  Rebecca,  very  quietly  and  calmly.  “  Father, 
I  remember  something,  and  I  know  more.  I  know 
that  this  has  always  been  a  mberable  and  most  un¬ 
happy  house.  I  know  that  you  and  my  mother  were 
bitter  enemies,  instead  of  being  as  husband  and  wife 
should  be.  I  know  that  all  your  recollectiors  of  my 
poor  mother  are  painful,  revolting,  shocking  ;  and  I 
Know  that  I,  being  like  her  in  person  and  temper, 
have  kept  them  alive.  We  have  never  been 
friends.  Say  that  it  has  been  my  fault.  I  say  that 
I  am  tired  of  it,  and  wish  to  be  friends ;  I  am  sick 
'>f  this  everlasting  antagonism  of  will  between  us ;  it 
done  no  good.  I  have  resisted  you,  but  you  are 
*®.^‘*’-nRte  as  ever ;  you  have  tried  to  coerce  me, 
with  whu.  gycoegg  I  leave  the  last  three  days  to  telL 


Why  should  this  battle,  this  unnatural  battle  go 
on  ?  Cannot  you  let  me  love  you  ?  Such  a  lit^ 
yielding  on  your  part  would  mue  a  heaven  out  of 
this  most  miserable  world.  Will  you  answer  ?  ” 

Not  one  word  would  he  answer,  except  to  say, 

“  Have  you  anything  more  to  advance  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  left  here  three  days  ago,  a  desperate, 
hardened  woman,  casting  my  good  name  to  the 
winds,  to  save  myself  from  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
which  you  had  prepared  for  me.  During  those 
three  days  I  have  been  lapped  in  love,  —  a  lore 
ab'indant  and  never  failing,  and  surrounded  by 
a  religion  purer  and  gentler  than  yours,  father,— 
a  religion  which  hopeth  all  things,  and  believeth 
all  things.  And  in  spite  of  my  bold  bearing  sod 
my  hard  words,  I  have  come  back  softened  and 
purified.  Father,  life  is  not  so  very  long,  and  ve 
shall,  I  suppose,  never  part  again.  If  I  have  said 
hard  and  bitter  things  since  I  came  into  the  home, 
will  you  forgive  them  me  as  I  forgive  what  yon 
have  said,  and  let  us  learn  to  love  one  another?" 

No.  His  heart  was  dumb  to  it.  He  had  never 
yielded  to  the  mother,  was  it  likely  he  would  yield 
to  the  daughter  V  He  told  her  in  a  surly  voice  to 
show  her  repentance  and  amendment  by  duty  and 
obedience,  and  then  began  his  supper,  as  she  did 
also,  feeling  obstinate,  angry,  and  humiliated,  hot 
also  having  “  a  mighty  disposition  to  cry.” 

She  spoke  next,  hard  as  iron.  "‘My  health 
will  suffer  if  I  am  entirely  confined  to  this  house, 
and  you  would  scarcely  wish  that.  May  I  walk  up 
and  down  the  lane,  if  I  promise  not  to  go  out  of  it? 
You  may  set  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss  Soper  to  watch 
me,  if  you  like  ;  or,  if  you  think  it  worth  having,  I 
will  give  you  my  word  of  honor.” 

“You  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  lane  to  the 
other,  but  no  further.  I  ’ll  have  no  scandals  any 
more.  I  ain’t  so  rich  as  some  think,  but  I ’m  w^ 
trusted,  —  very  few  dream  how  much.  And  my 
good  name  is  more  precious  to  me  than  any  money. 
And  I ’ve  tried  to  keep  it  good,”  he  went  on,  in  i 
loud,  excited  manner.  “  And  any  other  would  have 
made  thousands,  where  I ’ve  maide  hundreds ;  and 
no  one  has  ever  dragged  my  name  in  the  dirt  ex¬ 
cept  your  mother  and  you.  And  I  served  God 
faithfully,”  he  went  on,  now  beginning  to  weep, 
poor  fellow.  “  And  I  tried  to  keep  my  name  clean; 
the  greatest  in  the  land  have  said  to  me,  ‘  Turner, 
you  are  not  a  lawyer  you  know,  you  are  a  friend, 
we  can  trust  you  here,  your  name  is  unspotted’; 
and  God  has  afflicted,  me  hke  this.  First  your  mother, 
and  then  you.” 

Rebecca’s  bolder  and  more  generous  nature,  whicl 
indeed  was  ill-directed,  the  main  cause  of  her  petu¬ 
lance,  was  thoroughly  aroused.  She  went  to  bin 
and  took  hoth  his  hands,  saying,  quickly,  — 

“  Father  !  father !  your  good  name  shall  not  suffer 
from  me.  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  day.  I  cat 
prove  my  innocence  at  any  moment.  Do  you  think 
that  /  have  done  anything  unworthy  of  you  ?  Do 
you  think  that  I  did  not  leave  my  proofs  behind  me 
as  clear  as  noon.” 

“  Proofs !  silly  girl,  yes,  but  who  will  believe 
them  ?  You  little  know  this  wretched  world  and 
its  tongues.  Do  you  think  that  anything  will  ever 
quiet  old  Russel’s  and  old  Soper’s  tongues  ?  Yon 
are  a  fool  if  you  do.” 

“  And  who  are  they  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca,  loftily. 

“  The  tongues  of  the  world  we  live  in,  —  the 
tongues  which  would  turn  against  me  first  of  all,  and 
ruin  me  in  our  religious  connection,  if  anything  went 
wrong.  You  don’t  know  the  world,  and  are  a  fool.” 
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"  I  wish  you  had  been  away  with  me  these  three 
days,  father ;  you  might  have  got  to  despise  this  lit- 
tie  squalid  world  of  ours.” 

But  he  remained  sulky  and  silent  Yet  in  a  surly 
strange  manner  he  took  her  into  his  confidence  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  bed. 

“  You  are  a  bold,  courageous,  girl,”  he  growled, 
u  I  need  n’t  ask  that ;  this  week’s  experience  shows 
that.” 

“  I  believe  that  I  have  good  courage,  father.” 

“That’s  lucky,  because  your  sister  Carry  is 
a  nervous  fool.  And  you  are  a  light  sleeper,  too,  I 
know.” 

“  Yes,  the  slightest  thing  awakes  me.” 

“Then  see  if  yon  can  make  yourself  useful. 
If  yon  hear  the  very  slightest  noise  in  the  night, 
you  run  to  my  bedroom  just  as  yon  are,  shake 
me,  and  pull  me  out  of  bed.  You  will  find  a  light 
burning.  I  am  apt  to  be  mazed  and  stupid  when 
first  awakened.  Are  you  afraid  of  fire-arms.” 

“  I  never  saw  any.  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me. 
I  will  trust  you  thoroughly.” 

He  went  to  a  drawer  in  the  sideboard,  and  came 
back  with  a  Deane  and  Adams  revolver  in  his 
hand. 

“  See  here,”  he  said.  “  If  I  am  not  fairly  awake, 
you  will  find  this  on  the  stand  by  my  bed’s  head. 
If  any  man  comes  into  my  room  before  I  am  ready, 
take  it,  —  so  —  hold  the  barrel  towards  him  —  so  — 
and  keep  pulling  the  trigger  back  —  so.  And 
screech  muider,  the  while.  Can  you  do  that  ?  ” 

“  I  will  try.  But  why  is  this  ?  Have  you  much 
money  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Money  and  worse.” 

“  Could  you  not  pay  it  into  the  banker’s  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  dare  n’t  I  know  too  much.  You  would 
not  be  fool  enough  to  talk  of  this  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  likely,”  she  said,  smiling.  “  Will  you  say 
good  night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will  say  good  night.  But  mind,  your 
treatment  depends  on  your  behavior.  If  you  think 
you  are  forgiven,  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken. 
I  ’ll  have  obedience.” 

And  so  he  went.  And  she  began  putting  away 
the  consumable  portions  of  the  banquet,  that  portion 
of  the  family  supplies,  which  by  a  notion  current  in 
such  houses,  the  little  servant  is  supposed  habitu¬ 
ally  to  pick  and  steal  (their  little  servant  would  as 
lief  have  eaten  molten  lead).  She  had  put  away 
the  cheese,  the  sugar,  the  whiskey,  and  had  locked 
the  cupboard.  She  had  got  the  ham,  the  loaf,  and 
the  lettuce  on  a  tray,  and  was  starting  down  stairs 
to  lock  them  up  in  the  larder  away  from  the  cat, 
who  was  all  the  time  playing  a  game  combined  of 
cat’s  cradle,  and  puss  in  the  corner,  between  her 
feet,  mewing  in  a  bland  whisper,  when  she  drove 
the  tray  into  her  father’s  chest,  and  brought  him  up 
short 

“  Ho  I  ”  he  said.  “  Putting  the  things  away. 
That ’s  right” 

The  cat  at  once  intertwined  herself  between  his 
legs  and  amicably  tripped  him  up. 

“  Bother  the  cat  I  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  but  she  re¬ 
minds  me,  though.  I  don’t  want  to  make  it  any 
duller  than  I  can  for  you,  Rebecca ;  only  I  will  have 
order  kept.  You  asked  me  last  year  if  you  might 
have  a  dog.  And  1  said,  no.” 

“  You  did.” 

“  I  say  yes,  now.  You  can  have  a  dog,  if  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  you  —  ” 

“  May  I  have  a  large  one,  or  a  little  one  ?  ” 

“  Any  size,  but  let  him  be  a  barker,  a  tearer,  a 


dog  that  never  sleeps.  Silcox  has  got  dogs  that 
would  tear  the  heart’s  life  out  of  a  man,  if  be  bent 
his  black  brows  at  them,  and  the  other  day  I  saw 
his  grandchildren  playing  at  horses  with  them. 
Get  a  dog  like  that,  if  you  can ;  but  get  a  barker.” 

CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  NEW  LIFE. 

In  the  whole  history  of  insurrections  I  honestly 
believe  that  comparatively  few  are  entirely  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  position  of  the  insurgent  party  is,  in 
most  instances,  after  a  shcHrt  time,  bettered.  The 
fact  is,  one  would  fancy  that  no  government  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  many  serious  insurrections, 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  its  stomach  or  its  safety 
will  allow,  gives  magnanimously  what  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  refuse  to  a  high-spirited  and  well- 
organized  minority  —  like  Rebwca. 

Her  insurrection  was  not  entirely  without  its 
firuits.  If  you  come  to  consider,  a  daughter,  who 
has  shown  herself  able  and  willing,  under  provoca¬ 
tion,  to  absent  herself  promptly  and  secretly  from 
home,  —  making  you  look  like  a  fool,  and  harassing 
you  with  inexorable  terrors,  —  is  by  no  means  a 
young  lady  to  be  trifled  with.  I  once,  in  the  range 
of  my  own  personal  experience,  knew  a  young  lady 
of  tender  years,  in  a  certain  school,  who  had  the 
singular  physical  power  of  being  very  ill  under  the 
sli^test  contradiction ;  I  mean,  ill  as  people  are  ill 
off  the  North  Foreland.  T^t  child  ruled  the 
school,  and  learnt  just  what  she  chose, —  which  was 
nothing. 

Turner  was  going  to  have  no  more  escapades  in 
his  house.  If  Rebecca  had  only  known  her  pmwer, 
she  might  have  done  pretty  much  as  she  liked,  but 
she  did  not  know  it.  Her  feeling  was,  that  she  had 
utterly  overstepped  natural  bounds,  and  had  been 
on  the  whole,  ror  her  father,  kindly  received  home. 
Her  feeling  about  her  escapade  was  one  of  sheer 
terror,  now  that  the  old  manner  of  life  was  all 
around  her.  It  would  take  a  still  more  dreadful 
provocation  to  make  her  take  such  a  step  again. 

Women,  trained  for  so  many  centuries  to  entire 
dependence,  are  not  good  at  a  long,  steady  defiance 
to  association  and  habit.  That  they  are  capable  of 
it,  the  whole  world  knows ;  but  if  it  is  forced  on 
them,  the  sustained  effort  which  it  costs  them  makes 
them  coarse,  fierce,  and  unwomanly.  This  contin¬ 
ual  efibrt  of  defiance  will  soon  make,  from  habit,  a 
woman’s  voice  hoarse  and  man-like. 

Rebecca  happily  escaped  this.  Her  father  had 
yielded,  grudgingly,  indeed,  yet  still  had  yielded ; 
more  than  she  had  hoped  for.  Her  condition  was 
improved.  The  heretofore  forbidden  lane,  with  all 
its  wonders,  was  at  all  events  hers  now.  With  fresh, 
healthy  vitality,  with  the  curiosity  towards  the  world 
and  its  ways  of  a  child  in  a  wood,  this  lane,  with  its 
swarming,  dirty  population,  was  as  a  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  birak  to  her,  which  she  was  eager  to  read. 

She  was  the  first  moving  in  the  household  on 
Monday  morning ;  the  intervening  Sunday  she  had 
passed  in  bed.  She  roused  the  maid,  and  left  the 
others  sleeping.  When  they  came  down,  there  was 
breakfast  ready,  the  Bible  set  by  his  plate,  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  boots  in  their  place,  the  newspaper  warmed 
and  ready  for  him,  and  his  rasher  of  bacon  hot  in 
the  fender.  These  facts,  being  taken  by  the  allied 
powers  as  denoting  contrition  on  her  part,  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  father  in  dumb  silence,  and  by  good 
Carry,  who  always  trumped  her  father’s  trick,  by  a 
wondering  sniff  or  two. 
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She  did  not  care.  She  was  to  go  into  the  lane, 
and  have  a  dog  of  her  own.  Hagbut  was  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  she  would  soon  win  these  two  over. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  which  Mr.  Turner  had 
to  read  that  morning  was  rather  unpropitious  to  his 

Eurpose  of  twisting  a  moral  out  of  it  to  hurl  at  He- 
ecca’s  head.  It  was  the  journev  of  Jonah  to  Nine¬ 
veh.  He  thought  that  he  should  have  to  leave  her 
moral  exercitation  to  the  prayer,  when,  stumbling 
on,  he  came  to  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s  belly,  exactly  the 
time  which  Rebecca  had  been  away.  He  empha¬ 
sized  this  point  so  strongly,  and  paused  so  long,  that 
Carry  gptianed,  and  the  little  maid  —  aroused  sud¬ 
denly  fnm  the  orthodox  religious  coma,  into  which 
she  always  fell  on  the  celebration  of  any  form  of 
worship,  public  or  private  —  exclaimed,  “Laws  a 
mercy  me !  ” 

It  was  a  great,  although  unforeseen  point  or  bit, 
this  suggested  parallel  between  Jonah  and  Rebecca ; 
but  Mr.  Turner  was  too  old  a  hand  not  to  see  that 
it  would  not  hold  water  too  far.  Rebecca  thought 
that  he  would  have  twisted  it  into  the  prayer ;  but 
he  knew  better.  He  started  from  an  entirely  new 
basis  «f  operations.  “It  don’t  matter,”  said  Re^cca ; 
“  I  shall  catch  it  somehow.”  And  so,  when  her 
father  said,  “  Let  us  pray,”  she  knelt  down,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  he  was  going  to  do  it. 

He  led  up  to  his  theme  in  the  most  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  It  was  feebly  like  some  Scotch  sermons,  which 
one  dimly  remembers.  You  know  the  preacher’s 
theme  from  his  text  and  you  hear  him  go  away  into 
subjects  apparently  irrelevant,  possibly  three  vague 
themes,  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  bis  text. 
You  sit  puzzled  and  yet  pleased,  while  he  spins  his 
first  cruae  mass  of  yam  on  into  a  single  thread  and 
leaves  it.  Then  he  spins  you  another  heap  of  yarn 
into  a  thread ;  and  leaving  that,  another ;  and  then, 
taking  his  three  threads,  he  spins  them  into  a  cord, 
which  brings  you  back  to  his  original  proposition, 
and  his  text  Then  you  take  out  your  watch,  and 
find  that  you  have  been  sitting,  with  your  intellect 
at  its  highest  power,  for  one  hour  or  so,  and  have 
thought  it  twenty  minutes.  A  good  Scotch  sermon 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  The  Scotch  are  not 
considered  to  be  devoid  of  brains,  and  they  like 
them. 

Turner’s  prayer  had  no  similarity  to  a  good 
Scotch  sermon  more  than  this.  Rebecca  knew  that 
shd  would  be  his  theme,  and  wondered  how  he  would 
handle  it  He  handled  it  well  enough  for  an  English¬ 
man.  A  Scotchman  or  a  French  preaching  priest 
would  have  done  it  better ;  but  it  was  creditable  in 
a  mere  amateur. 

Turner  began  by  airing  the  old  question  of  the 
permission  or  evil.  The  higher  power  doubtless 
Knew  best,  he  wished  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  that ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he.  Turner,  did 
beg  and  pray  the  First  Cause  to  reconsider  his  opin¬ 
ions,  and  take  to  governing  the  universe  more  in 
accordance  with  his,  Turner’s,  ideas  than  heretofore. 
He  proceeded  to  ofier  a  singular  number  of  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  to  the  First  Cause,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  practically  attended  to  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  And  then  he  began  to  draw  up  to  Rebecca 
who  knelt  with  her  head  on  one  side,  wondering  what 
he  was  going  to  say. 

It  was  in  the  thanksgiving  part  of  the  prayer  that 
he  overthrew  and  demolished  Rebecca,  to  her  great 
admiration  and  wonder.  She  had  b^un  to  mink 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  her  alone  altogether,  for 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
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any  great  thanksgiving  to  make  on  her  account; 
but  when  he  began  to  thank  the  First  Cause  for 
such  afflictions  as  had  been  sent  him,  and  also  for 
the  strength  which  had  been  given  to  him  in  bearing 
them,  she  saw  how  he  was  going  to  do  it,  —  and 
admired. 

She  wondered  much  |it  his  ingenuity  in  attacking 
her  under  a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity. 
She  wondered  still  more  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
details;  but  what  she  admired  most  of  all  was  the 
singular  self-complacent  egotism  which  underlay  his 
whole  prayer,  and  which  cropped  up  at  every  point. 
She  knew  of  old  her  father’s  habit,  common  enough 
to  men  who  live  in  a  little  world,  of  talking  of  him¬ 
self  to  other  men ;  but  to  hear  him,  while  attacking 
her,  point  out  his  manifest  excellences  to  the  Deity, 
and  then  compare  himself  to  a  miserable  worm, 
filled  her  with  pure  astonishment.  She  had  never 
before  seen  how  entirely  her  father  was  given  to 
self- worship.  Abraham’s  pleading  was  reasonable; 
her  father’s  was  utterly  unreasonable.  When  he 
came  to  the  ultimate  point  of  summing  up  his  utte> 
ly  blameless  life,  and  thanking  FroVidence  for  afflict¬ 
ing  him  with  an  undutiful  and  rebellious  daughter 
to  keep  him  from  the  sin  of  self-glorification,  she  was 
pained  and  dazed.  She  wanted  to  love  him ;  how 
could  she  when  he  was  so  far  from  all  else  that 
she  loved  ?  Her  father’s  religious  exercise  this 
morning  had  by  no  means  a  good  eifect  on  her. 
She  was  angry  and  sulky  when  she  rose  from  her 
knees. 

And  she  had  meant  to  be  so  good.  She  left  Ca^ 
to  administer  the  little  cares  ot  domestic  life  which 
she,  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  had  prepau^d.  She 
was  silent  and  angry,  and  her  father  congratulated 
himself  on  having  brought  her  to  a  sense  of  sin. 
He  had  brought  her  to  a  deep  hatred  of  his  form  of  ‘ 
religion. 

I^e  ate  her  breakfast  in  silence,  but,  keeping  in  ^ 
mind  the  admissions  of  last  night,  saw  that  they  must  | 
be  kept  before  him.  Towards  the  end  of  breakfast  i 
she  said,  — 

“  I  am  to  have  a  dog ;  and  I  am  to  walk  up  and  ! 
down  the  lane ;  that  is  allowed.  I  wish  that  some  ar-  | 
rangement  might  be  come  to  under  which  I  was  not 
to  be  prayed  at  by  pa  before  the  maid ;  but  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  hopeless.  1  can  only  say  that,  if  it  happens 
again,  I  snail  rise  from  my  knees  and  walk  in  the 
lane.  I  hate  it.” 

“  My  dearest  Rebecca !  ”  said  poor  Carry. 

“  You  may  well  say  your  dearest  Rebecca,  yon 
two,”  said  Rebecca,  sullenly.  “  I  meant  to  be  as  good 
as  gold  this  morning,  and  submit,  and  be  cheerful, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  wish  it  understood 
that  I  will  not  be  prayed  at  by  pa,  and  thanksgiv- 
inged  for  by  pn,  or  by  any  one  else.  I  may  as  well 
state  my  intentions  at  once.  It  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  very  shortly  I  shall  join  the  communion  of 
the  Primitive  Methodists.” 

This  was  not  quite  such  a  dreadful  threat  to  Mr. 
Turner  as  it  was  to  Carry.  Certainly,  Mr.  Turner 
reflected,  the  poor  little  Primitives  were  a  low  and 
poor  sect,  and  the  secession  of  one  of  the  members 
of  his  household  from  a  sect  so  rich  as  his,  small 
though  it  was,  —  a  sect  which  nearly  rivalled  the  Na¬ 
tions  Church,  would  be  as  sad  a  thing  as  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  an  ultra-evangelical  in  the  National  Church 
to  Wesleyanism,  or  the  Baptists.  Yet,  after  all,  if 
she  did  go,  it  would  be  one  way  of  accounting  for 
her  eccentricity.  He  put  on  his  boots,  and  went  to 
business  in  tolerable  humor.  If  she  did  not  do 
I  worse  than  go  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  if 
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that  abominably  sleepy  policeman  would  keep  his 
eye  on  the  house  for  a  mw  months,  matters  would 
rijght  themselves.  ____ 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

LORD  DUCKTOY. 

The  moment  that  Turner  had  shaken  the  dust  of 
his  own  house  off  his  feet,  the  little  anxieties  of  that 
house  were  cast  in  the  l^ckground,  and  he  was  in 
another  world.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  this  very 
time  Turners  religion,  and  Turner’s  domestic  troub¬ 
les,  were  actually  swamped  in  another  great  matter, 
—  had  become  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  relaxations. 
The  man  was  living  two  disconnected  lives  (unless 
Rebecca  could  connect  them),  and  the  least  disa¬ 
greeable  was  to  him  almost  a  relaxation.  This 
great  matter  shall  develop  itself. 

On  Walham  Green  he  caught  the  white  Putney 
omnibus  as  usual ;  but  not  as  usual  did  it  drop  him 
at  the  bottom  of  Chancer^’  Lane.  He  got  out  at 
Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  made  his  way 
uickly  to  a  private  house  in  Duke  Street,  St. 
ames. 

“  Is  Lord  Ducetoy  up  ?  ”  he  asked  of  the  quiet¬ 
looking  servant  in  black  who  came  to  the  door. 

Lord  Ducetoy  was  up,  had  finished  breakfast,  and 
was  ready  for  Mr.  Turner.  He  was  shown  up  stairs 
into  Lord  Ducetoy’s  presence,  and  he  looked  on  him 
w)th  very  great  curiosity. 

A  handsome,  well-made  young  man  enough,  light 
in  hair,  blonde  in  mustache,  with  the  deep  brown 
of  the  Western  prairies  still  on  his  face ;  standing, 
with  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece,  and  loving¬ 
ly  wiping  a  gun  with  his  handkerchief. 

“  How  d’ye  do,  my  dear  Mr.  Turner  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Ducetoy.  “  Thanks  for  coming  so  promptly,  for  I 
am  in  trouble.” 

“  In  trouble,  my  lord  ?  ”  said  Turner,  very  serious¬ 
ly.  “  Please  tell  me  how.” 

“  Well,  it  seems  that  I  have  not  got  any  money.” 

Your  lordship  has  plenty  of  money.  1  can  let 
your  lordship  have  a  thousand  pounds  at  this  mo¬ 
ment” 

“  Then  I  wish  you  would.  I  wrote  a  check  for  a 
hundred  pounds  on  my  uncle.  Sir  Gorham  Philpott, 
yesterday,  and  they  have  cashed  it  certainly.  But 
they  have  written  to  me  to  say,  as  there  is  only 
£  37  lOs.  in  their  hands,  they  request,  either  that 
more  money  may  be  paid  in,  or  that  our  account 
may  be  closed.” 

“  O,  that  is  their  move ;  is  it  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Turner. 

“  That  is  their  move,  my  dear  Mr.  Turner,”  said 
Lord  Ducetoy.  “  Rather  a  disagreeable  one  for  me. 
You  must  know,  as  my  uncle ’s  old  man  of  business, 
that  I  never  expected  to  come  into  this  earldom, 
and  this  money.  My  uncle’s  death  was  utterly  un¬ 
expected  ;  my  cousin’s  death  at  Madeira,  equally 
so.  I  was  hammering  about  in  Canada,  trying  to 
invest  a  certain  thousand  pounds  I  had,  so  as  to 
bring  me  in  a  living ;  when  1  suddenly  found  myself 
an  earl,  with  a  considerable  income.  Coming  home 
I  find  my  check  nearly  dishonored,  at  my  own  un¬ 
cle’s,  for  one  hundred  pounds.  I  am  a  quiet  fellow, 
but  must  live.  I  should  be  glad  of  some  money.” 

“  There  is  plenty  of  money  ”  said  Turner. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  of  it,”  said  Lord  Duce¬ 
toy. 

Turner  sat  musing  and  looking  at  Lord  Ducetoy 
for  some  little  time.  At  last  he  said  :  — 

“  I  suppose  you  know  that  your  estates  are  rather 
heavily  mortgaged  ?  ” 

iL^  -  - .  - 
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“  I  have  heard  as  much.” 

“  And  that  the  mortgages  are  held  by  Sir  Gorham 
Philpott  &  Co.  ?  ” 

Lord  Ducetoy  had  not  heard  that 

“  Do  you  know  that  Sir  Gorham  Philpott  &  Co. 
are  now  Sir  Gorham  Philpott  &  Co.,  Limited  V  ” 

Lord  Ducetoy  laughed,  and  said,  “  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact ;  but  that  their  ideas  of  credit 
were  certainly  limited.” 

“  They  are,  my  lord,”  said  Turner,  “  For  limited 
liability  is  only  another  name  for  unlimited  irrespon¬ 
sibility.  Do  you  know  nothing  of  the  family  jewels, 
of  the  family  papers  ” 

“  I  know  that  there  are  great  jewels,  and  cash, 
and  papers,  I  suppose  they  are  at  the  banker’s.” 

“  My  lord,  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
are  at  my  house.  My  lord,  the  limited  bank,  long 
really  bankrupt,  which  has  been  trading  under  the 
name,  once  respectable,  of  Sir  Gorham  Philpott, 
holds  the  mortgages  on  your  estates,  about  the  only 
asset  they  have.  It  has  not  seemed  to  me  expedi¬ 
ent  to  break  with  them,  and  bank  with  another 
house,  lest  they  should  inconveniently  foreclose. 
But  I  have  kept  all  out  of  their  hands  that  I  could. 
I,  as  executor  under  your  uncle’s  will,  have  received 
the  plate,  the  jewels,  the  deeds,  under  my  own  roof ; 
and  the  responsibility  of  them  is  turning  me 
gray.” 

“  Could  we  not  send  them  to  Child’s,  or  to  Drum¬ 
mond’s  ?  ” 

“My  lord,  we  owe  Philpott’s  money,  —  a  great 
deal,  1  doubt.” 

“  Can  we  pay  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  can  pay  it.  But  their  name  is - and 

when  the  smash  comes  we  must  take  our  chance 
with  the  others.  I  don’t  want  our  jewels  and  plate 
to  be  put  into  their  bankruptcy.” 

“Then  keep  them  where  they  are,”  said  Ix)rd 
Ducetoy.  “  I  can  trust  you.”  And  he  whistled  as 
he  rubbed  his  gun,  and  said  laughing:  “Well,  I 
suppose  now  I  have  got  money,  I  shtul  never  be 
happy  again.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say,  in 
our  prairie  way,  Mr.  Turner.  My  mother  says  that 
I  can  trust  you  through  thick  and  thin ;  and  so  I 
mean  to,  for  she  never  was  wrong  in  her  life.  So,  if 
you  find  it  possible,  I  should  Uke  to  make  our  rela¬ 
tions  as  friendly  as  possible.  There  is,  by  the  way, 
a  touch  of  New  England  in  that,  because  I  can’t  do 
without  you.  I  don’t  mean  that  we  are  to  rush  into 
one  another’s  arms ;  but  if  we  try,  we  may  get 
friendly  in  time.  I  don’t  think  it  will  take  long.” 
Here  he  got  very  red.  “  I  only  just  remember  my 
cousin.  1  hope  to  know  her  husband  better.  Will 
you  dine  with  my  mother  and  me  to-day  ‘i  ” 

Turner  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand, 
looked  him  frankly  in  the  face,  said,  “  Did  she  ask 
me  ?  ” 

Lord  Ducetoy  nodded. 

“  Then  tell  her  No.  It  is  best  all  over  and  done 
with.  Tell  her  also,  that  the  trouble  we  thought 
past  has  begun  again  in  my  daughter.  Good  by. 
You  may  trust  me.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SKYE  TERRIER.  * 

Rebecca’s  good-humor  came  back  the  instant 
she  was  out.side  the  garden  and  into  the  lane.  She 
had  tempted  Carry  to  come,  but  Carry  would  n’t. 
“  You  hid  better  come,”  said  Rebecca,  “  we  shi^ 
have  some  amusement.  I  am  going  to  Jim  Akin 
about  a  dog,  and  it  will  be  very  pleasant”  Carry 
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would  have  liked  to  have  ^ne  very  much,  but  she 
had  said  that  she  would  n’t  m  the’first  instance ;  and 
consistency,  or,  as  some  low  people  call  it,  obstinacy, 
is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  female’s  crown  ; 
so  she  declined  to  enjoy  herself  with  her  sister ;  and 
visited  her  self-imposed  qnerulousness  on  the  little 
maid. 

Neither  Jim  Akin  nor  Mr.  Spicer  the  sweep  was 
out.  With  Akin  it  was  always  a  slack  day  on  Mon¬ 
days,  having  worked  Chelsea,  principally  Jews-row 
and  Turks-row,  with  periwinkles,  whelks,  and 
shrimps  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  resting  before 
ming  out  to  buy  stock  from  the  market  gardeners. 
With  Mr.  Spicer,  also,  it  was  a  “  clean  ”  day,  few 
owners  of  houses  of  sufhcient'respectability  to  require 
their  chimneys  swept  by  the  hand  of  a  master  car¬ 
ing  to  make  preparations  for  the  sweep  on  Sunday 
night. 

Very  respectable  Mr.  Spicer  looked,  in  his  off- 
duty  clothes,  comically  unlike  the  hideous,  fiendlike 
figure  he  was  when  on  duty.  Rebecca  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  respectful  counsel  of  these  two  excel¬ 
lent  people  on  this  occasion. 

“  If  you  please,  Mr.  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer,”  she 
said,  after  the  usual  salutation,  “  I  want  to  get  a  dog; 
pa  is  going  to  let  me  keep  a  dog.” 

They  were  both  deeply  interested  at  once.  Mr. 
Akin,  being  professionally  more  accustomed  to  con¬ 
versation,  dashed  into  the  subject  at  once. 

“  Warmint  or  general,  miss  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Rebecca ;  and  so 
Mr.  Spicer,  a  sententious  man,  much  looked  up  to 
in  the  row,  leant  against  the  fence  and  defined  after 
the  Aristotelian  method :  — 

“  A  warmint  dog,  miss,  as  his  name  implies,  is  a 
dog  as  is  kept  for  the  killing  of  warmint.  Now 
there ’s  a  many  kinds  of  ’em :  bull-dog,  bull  terrier, 
fox  terrier,  black-and-tan  terrier,  toy,  dandy,  and 
Skye.  Similarly  there ’s  varieties  in  the  nature  of 
warmint,  as  badger,  pole-cat,  weasel,  and  rat.  Of 
badgers  there  is  country  badgers  and  old  hands.  Of 
pole-cats  there  is  wild  and  tame.  Of  rats,  why, 
there ’s  as  much  difference  in  rats,  lor  bless  you,  as 
what  there  is  in  Christians.  I ’ve  seen  big  rats  as  a 
newborn  kitten  could  kill ;  and  contrariwise,  one  of 
my  young  men  went  to  enter  a  well-bred  year  old 
toy  with  an  old  rat,  and  I  am  blessed  if  the  dog  did  n't 
cut  and  run  for  his  life,  howling,  round  the  lanes,  and 
the  rat  after  hiip.” 

“  I  seen  it,”  said  Jim  Akin. 

“  But  I  don’t  want  a  dog  to  kill  anything,”  said 
Rebecca. 

“  Miss  wants  a  general  dog,  I  expect,  miller,”  said 
Jim  Akin,  to  the  master  chimney-sweep.  “  Tip  her 
some  of  your  advice  now.” 

“.General  dogs,  miss,”  said  the  miller,  complacent 
ly,  “  is  like  warmint  dogs,  various ;  and  I  never  seen 
none  that  was  much  count,  takin’  into  consideration 
what  dogs  was  made  for.  Still,  Providence  made 
’em,  and  the  fancy  gives  prizes  for  ’em,  similarly  as 
they  do  for  fantails  and  pouters,  and  other  rubbish, 
that  were  only  created  for  showing  and  dealing.  If 
I  had  my  will,  miss,  there  should  be  no  prizes  for 
any  pigeons  except  carriers,  and  none  for  any  dogs 
except  real  warmint” 

“  Greyhouncis,”  murmured  Jim  Akin. 

“  And  you  may  add  pointers  and  setters,”  said 
Mr.  Spicer ;  “  but  they  ’re  gentry  dogs.  When  you 
are  a  gentleman  with  a  moor  in  the  ’ilands,  talk 
auout  'em ;  uuL  uuw.~ 

“  Miss  would  n’t  want  a  fighting  dog  ?  ”  suggested 
Jim  Akin,  accepting  the  rebuke. 


“  Do  she  look  like  it,  neighbor  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Spicer, 
almost  severely. 

“  A  fighting  dog  ain’t  half  a  bad  thing  to  mind  s 
young  lady,  if  she  wanted  to  go  a  walking  far  by 
herself,”  said  Jim  Akin,  not  to  be  entirely  driven 
from  his  point. 

Mr.  Spicer  was  very  fond  of  his  neighbor,  but  he 
bad  to  Ignore  him,  he  was  getting  low. 

“  With  regard  to  genersd  dogs,  miss,  which  were 
your  views  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Rebecca,  “  I  should  like  a  dog  which 
would  bark  if  it  heard  a  noise,  and  a  dog  I  should 
be  fond  of.  I  think  I  should  like  a  little  dog  the 
best.  I  think  I  should  like  a  little  hairy  do^, 
like  the  Queen’s  in  the  picture,  you  know  which  a 
begging  to  the  Macaw  for  its  biscuit ;  if  it  did  not 
cost  too  much.” 

I  know  nothing  of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Spicer, 
or  Mr.  Akin ;  when  I  am  thrown  against  gentlemen 
in  that  particular  circle  of  society,  I  ask  few  ques¬ 
tions.  If  any  of  ourselves  had  no  education,  and 
associated  with,  bought  and  sold  with,  ay,  and  inter 
married  with  the  criminal  classes,  should  we  look  on 
the  lighter  crimes  with  the  same  detestation  we  do 
now  ?  A  man  whose  wife’s  brother  has  been  trans 
ported,  and  yet  who  gets  treated  as  a  respectable 
and  trustworthy  person  by  the  district  inspector, 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  his  way  meritorious.  If  a  lit¬ 
tle  stray  dog  follows  him  home,  or  if  a  strange 
pigeon  come  into  his  trap,  why,  he  is  possibly  not  jo 
chivalrously  particular  as  you  or  I  should  be  ;  when 
you  get  to  the  very  verge  of  the  criminal  class,  yon 
must  make  allowances. 

Jim  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer  interchanged  a  glance 
and  then  Jim  Akin  spoke.  “  I  have  got  a  little 
dog  in  my  back  yard,  miss,  which  you  might  care  to 
look  at.” 

“  Undeniable  character,”  said  Mr.  Spicer.  “  Nev¬ 
er  ’tized,  but  character  un-de-niable,  against  all  the 
Fleece  in  creation.” 

Rebecca  assented  at  once,  and  they  went  in 
through  Jim  Akin’s  close-smelling  house,  which  had 
a  mingled  scent  of  washing,  dirt,  children,  cabbage- 
stalks,  baby,  and  cheese;  and  out  into  the  little 
back  yard,  separated  from  the  neighbors’  back  yards 
by  a  low,  broken  paling.  There  was  no  vege¬ 
tation  in  it,  except,  at  the  farther  comer,  an  elde^ 
tree.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  elder-tree  there  was 
an  American  flour-barrel,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  flour-barrel,  sat  a  little  tiny  innocent  dog, 
chained  up  and  looking  very  unhappy. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  little  Skye  terrier,  a  dog 
worth  money,  but  grimed  with  ashes  and  soot,  un¬ 
kempt,  unwsahed,  utterly  and  entirely  miserable 
and  woe-begone.  It  was  a  dog  which  had  been 
cared  for,  and  loved,  and  tended  m  its  time,  so  care¬ 
fully  tended,  that  it  had  lost  its  instinct  of  self-care, 
and  had  lost  its  mistress,  or  let  Itself  be  stolen,  and 
had  come  to  this.  It  cowered  when  it  saw  Jim  Akin 
and  Mr.  Spicer ;  but  when  it  saw  a  lady  with  them, 
it  looked  up  at  her  with  its  light  hazel  eyes,  and 
held  up  its  poor  innocent  little  paw. 

Her  father  might  well  call  her  a  fool.  I  suppose 
she  was  a  fool  according  to  his  light.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  swell  suddenly  within  her,  and  her  eyes 
not  all  unready  for  tears,  for  the  little  dog,  out  of  its 
misery,  had  appealed  to  her,  as  Friday  did  to  Crusoe. 
She  went  straight  to  the  barrel,  undid  the  d<^,  and 
took  it  to  her  bosom. 

“  I  will  bu^  this  dog  of  you,  Mr.  Akin,”  she  said, 
without  turning  round.  “  My  father  will  pay  for  it. 
Send  in  a  moderate  price  to  him,  or  he  will  not  let 
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me  have  it  I  will  pay  the  difference.  I  will  have 
this  do«r.”  _  _  „  . , 

“  Will  you  let  me  give  you  the  little  dog  ?  ”  said  a 
voice,  close  at  her  elbow. 

She  turned  cpiickly  round.  It  was  Mr.  Morley, 
the  dissenting  minister,  who  stood  close  beside  her. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MK.  MORLEY. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  caught  suddenly  in  a  senti¬ 
mental  mood.  Every  true-born  Briton  hates  it, 
almost  as  much  as  he  hates  being  caught  in  (re¬ 
spectable)  sin.  Kebecca  had  just  been  caught  in  a 
sentimental  mood,  over  a  grimy  Skye  terrier,  in 
company  with  a  chimney-sweep  and  a  costermonger, 
by  a  dissenting  minister.  In  the  revulsion  brought 
on  by  a  nearly  strange  face,  the  situation,  instead  of 
being  really  brautiful,  as  it  was  one  minute  ago,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous — ^  as  she  thought. 

“  How  did  you  come  here,  Mr.  Morley  V  ”  she 
asked.  “lam  surprised.” 

“  I  came  to  see  you ;  and  I  saw  you  come  in  here, 
and  I  followed  you.” 

“  I  am  much  obliged.  My  father’s  house  is  over 
the  way.  I  think  you  asked  me  if  you  might  pay 
for  this  dog  ?  My  answer  is,  No.” 

“  There  ain’t  nothing  to  pay,”  said  Jim  Akin. 
“  Miss  has  took  a  fancy  to  the  dog,  and  she  is  wel¬ 
come  to  her.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  give  me  the 
dog  as  a  present  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  miss,  and  will  swear  to  her  agin  all 
Christendom.” 

“  I  ’ll  take  it,  Jim  Akin,”  she  said.  “  And  I  ’ll 
never  pay  one  farthing  for  it,  except  in  good-will. 
If  I  don’t  pay  you  in  cash,  I  will  pay  you  in  kind. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  chance,  I  will  give  you 
a  five-pound  note  for  this  dog ;  I  will  go  across  the 
street  and  get  it  now.” 

“Won’t  take  it,  miss.  I ’ll  take  it  out  in  good¬ 
will.  The  mistake  as  you  gentry  makes,”  continued 
Jim  Akin,  speaking  sententiously,  and  looking  at  Mr. 
Morley,  who  certainly  looked  like  a  gentleman,  “  is 
this.  You  thinks  we  ’re  for  cash,  and  all  cash ;  and 
it  un’t  so.  I’ve  got  as  much  money  as  I  want. 
You  gentlemen  as  studies  has  got  good  worda 
Why  can’t  you  give  us  some  of  your  good  words 
now  and  a^in,  m  a  friendly  way,  the  same  as  I 
give  she  the  little  dog  ?  ” 

“Well,”  said  Reb^ca,  turning  homewards  with 
her  new  treasure  in  her  arms,  “  all  I  can  say  is  that 
you  shall  always  have  good  words  from  me  ;  and  so 
good  by.  Mr.  Morley,  I  have  just  been  so  cross 
with  you.  1  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  very  silly.” 

“  On  what  grounds  ?  ” 

“  On  the  grounds  of  being  very  nearly  crying  for 
pity  over  a  poor  lonely  little  dog.  If  your  life  were 
as  lonely  as  mine  —  ” 

‘‘  What  then  'I  ”  said  Mr.  Morley,  as  they  crossed 
the  street. 

“  Why,  then,  I  fancy,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do 
fancy  that  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who  would  be 
just  as  likely  to  make  a  goose  of  yourself  over  sueh 
a  matter  as  me.” 

“  That  is  not  grammar,  you  know,  as  it  stands,” 
said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  Then  let  it  be  grammar  as  it  sits,”  said  Rebecca. 
“  You  know  what  I  mean.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  do ;  and  what  is  more  and  worse, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  true.” 


“  Then  you  do  sometimes  make  a  goose  of  your¬ 
self  ?” 

“  Have  I  not  come  to  see  you  ?  ” 

“  That  is  true  enough.  Talking  of  geese,  what  is 
the  minion  of  Pythagoras  concehiing  water-fowl  ?  ” 

“  That  a  minister  of  the  gospel  had  better  mind 
his  own  business,  and  not  come  to  visit  houses  where 
eommon  stage  plays  are  read  habitually.” 

“  Only  one  single  number  of  Knight’s  Illustrated, 
I  give  you  my  honor,”  said  Rebecca.  “  You  have 
re^  it,  you  know  ;  at  least,  you  seem  pretty  famil¬ 
iar  with  it.  Did  you  realbj  come  to  see  me  V  ” 

“  I  did,  indeed.” 

“  I  have  leave  to  walk  up  and  down  the  lane. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  ?  ” 

Mr.  Morley  consented  gladly. 

“  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  much,  but  about  very 
many  things.  You  seem  to  have  had  an  education 
different  to  —  to  the  men  I  have  seen  here.  For 
instance,  you  know  Shakespeare  ?  ” 

“  I  know  Shakespeare  very  well.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  him  but  this  one  play.  And 
that  is  so  wonderful,  —  so  utterly  unlike,  both  in 
thought  and  diction,  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
before,  that  I  can  nearly  say  it  %  heart.  Are  the 
other  plays  to  be  compart  in  goodness  to  this 
one?” 

“  Certainly.  In  perfect  dexterity  and  elegance, 
I  rank  Twelfth  Nir/ht  as  high  as  any;  but  for  no 
other  qualities.  Hamlet  is  the  finest  of  them  all.” 

“  And  what  is  that  about  ?  ” 

“  The  old  Calvinist  business,  —  the  business  with¬ 
out  beginning  and  without  end,  —  which  keeps  so 
many  preachers  on  their  legs,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  let  them  turn  it  inside  out  as  often  as  they 
will,  there  is  no  answer  to  it.  Hamlet,  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  language  and  deep  thought,  runs  mainly  on 
predestination,  the  permission  of  evil,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  of  bad  or 
careless  actions,  committed,  as  it  would  seem,  almost 
unavoidably.” 

“  And  how  does  Shakspeare  get  us  out  of  the  old 
difficulty,  familiar  enough  to  me,  I  am  sure  ?  ”  asked 
Rebecca. 

“The  characters  all  stab  and  poison  one  anoth¬ 
er,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  Mark  my  words,  Mr.  Morley,”  said  Rebecca, 
stopping  short,  and  stroking  the  head  of  her  little 
dog,  who,  under  the  impression  that  it  had  only 
been  stolen  once  more  in  a  different  sort  of  way, 
was  low  in  its  little  mind,  —  “  mark  my  words,  hfr. 
Morley,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  man  not  entirely 
deprived  of  understanding.  I  am  aware  that  you 
people  hate  him,  curse  him  from  your  .pulpits,  and 
so  on.  But  there  is  something  in  the  man.” 

“  I  never  cursed  him,”  said  Morley.  “  I  love 
him.” 

“  You  !  ”  said  Rebecca.  “  I  never  sat  under  yon. 
The  man  whom  you  call  your  brother,  —  the  man 
whose  opinions  you  are  bound  to  indorse,  does, 
though.  I  mean  the  man  Hagbut,  for  I  have  heard 
him.” 

CHAPTER  XI. 

HETTY'S  LOVER. 

“It  is  not  SO  pleasant  in  here  as  in  the  lane,” 
said  Rebecca,  leading  the  way  in  to  their  dull,  nar¬ 
row-windowed  sitting-room.  “This  is  the  place 
where  I  am  scolded  and  admonished.  I  sit  here,  do 
you  see,  and  you  sit  there.  Now,  will  you  please 
begin  and  get  it  over.” 
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Can  you  suppose  that  I  mean  to  scold  you  ?  ”  he 

said. 

“  I  suppose  that  you  have  come  commissioned  by 
my  father  to  see  after  my  spiritual  state,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “  Are  you  not  Mr.  Hagbut’s  successor  ?  If 
so,  I  am  afraid  that  you  uill  have  a  thankless  task.” 

“  I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,”  he  said,  eagerly, 
“  that  mv  visit  is  solely  and  entirely  to  you ;  that  I 
dislike  Mr.  Hagbut ;  that  I  have  no  commission  from 
your  father  whatever.  May  I  go  on ?  lam  much 
older  than  you,  and,  God  knows,  I  wish  you  well.” 

“  If  you  put  matters  on  those  friendly  grounds,  I 
am  sure  that  you  may  say  what  you  like.  If  you 
intend  to  be  truly  my  friend  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  I  can  meet  you  half-way,  for  I  am  sure  1  want 
one  badly.” 

“  We  will  sign  no  compact  of  friendship,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  but  you  shall  try  me.  I  am  an  old  wid¬ 
ower  of  forty-two,  and  have  a  daughter  nearly  as 
old  as  you  are.” 

“  A  daughter !  ”  said  Rebecca.  I  never  heard 
of  that  before.” 

She  blushed  scarlet  as  she  said  it,  for  she  betrayed 
the  fact  that  be  was  interesting  to  her,  and  that  she 
had  inquired  about  him. 

“  Yes,  I  have  a  daughter,”  said  Morle^,  stroking 
bis  chin.  “  Yes ;  quite  so.  Hetty  (that  is  short  for 
Hepbsibab,  not  for  Esther,  you  will  understand)  is 
nearly  as  old  as  yon  are,  I  should  say.” 

“  I  suppose  she  is  very  fond  of  you  ?  ”  said  Rebec¬ 
ca,  still  in  confusion. 

“  Why,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  still  stroking  his 
chin,  “  Hetty  is  very  fond  of  me  indeed.  But  1  will 
show  you  how  much  I  am  inclined  to  put  confidence 
in  you.  Miss  Turner,  by  telling  you  that  my  dear 
daughter  is  not  a  popular  Mrson.” 

**  Is  she  cross  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  No,  she ’s  not  cross.  When  I  say  that  she  is 
unpopular,  I  mean  that  she  is  unpopular  among  our 
religious  connection,  and  —  well  —  is  a  great  stum¬ 
bling-block  with  them.” 

“  She  seems  to  be  very  much  in  my  condition, 
then,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Very  much  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  the  truth 
being  far  too  great  to  be  kept  back.  “  Very  much 
so.” 

“  Did  she  ever  run  away  and  hide  for  three  days, 
as  I  did  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

Mr.  Morley  did  not  answer  in  speech  at  all,  nei¬ 
ther  did  he  look  at  Rebecca  at  all.  He  onl^  looked 
at  space,  with  a  compound  expression  in  which  there 
was,  simply  in  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  mouth, 
a  touch  of  humor,  but  no  anger  or  sorrow.  Rebecca 
began  to  have  an  intense  desire  to  know  the  young 
lady,  and  said  so. 

“  She  would  be  highly  flattered,  I  am  sure,”  said 
Mr.  Morley,  “  if  I  told  her  so ;  but  I  shall  not  do  it, 
however.  By  the  by,  may  I  presume  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  your  confidence  to  ask  a  favor?  ” 

“  Provided  it  is  not  a  guilty  secret,  of  course,” 
said  Rebecca. 

“  But  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Morley.  “  Don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  my  daughter  up  here.  This  part  of  our 
connection  does  not  know  anything  about  her. 
Even  Hagbut  keeps  the  dreadful  secret,  knowing 
that  if  anything  of  her  ways  was  known  here,  Mrs. 
Russel  and  Miss  Soper  would  at  once  find  out  or  in¬ 
vent  quite  enough  about  her  to  make  me  perfectly 
useless  as  a  minister  to  this  congregation,  when  he 
wanted  my  services,  as  he  pretty  often  does.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  girl  is  a  connection  of  his.  You  will  not 
mention  her  ?  ” 


“  I  will  not,  indeed,”  said  Rebecca,  pleased  very 
much  at  being  taken  into  any  one’s  confidence  and 
treated  like  a  woman.  “  I  am  sure  she  is  good.” 

“  There  is  good  in  her  somewhere,”  replied  Mor¬ 
ley,  slightly  showing  his  white  teeth ;  “  you  will  keep 
my  secret,  then,  from  your  Russel  and  Soper ;  now 
let  us  talk  of  other  matters.  Your  father  looks  vetj 
ill  and  worn.” 

“  I  have  been  behaving  very  ill,  and  have  given 
him  trouble.  I  ran  away  for  three  days  to  avoid 
doing  something  he  had  set  his  heart  on  my  doing. 
I  am  very  truly  penitent  for  having  given  him  anx¬ 
iety,  but  I  would  do  it  again  to-morrow,  and  lo 
would  your  daughter.” 

“  People  don’t  run  away  from  me,”  said  Mr.  Miw- 
ley ;  “  they  are  more  apt  to  come  after  me,  I  think. 
While  I  have  been  sitting  here,  and  looking  ont 
of  the  window,  I  have  noticed  one ;  he  has  found 
the  house  at  last ;  he  rings  the  bell ;  he  asks  for  me , 
yes,  and  here  your  little  maid  shows  him  in.” 


sailor,  with  the  fresh,  wild  vitality  of  the  sea  shining 
in  his  bold  brown  eyes,  showing  in  his  noble  five 
gait  and  bright  free  smile.  A  splendid  apparition 
just  rben  from  the  ocean,  in  his  ocean’s  garb,  —  such  a 
vouth  as  Rebecca  bad  never  seen  before.  As  one 
looked  at  him  with  travelled  eyes,  there  came  on 
one  dim  memories  of  peaceful  seas  among  soft  blue 
islands  far  away ;  of  angry,  cruel  icebergs ;  of  wild, 
horrible,  staggering  ni^ts  when  ruin  was  abroad, 
and  death  looked  with  pale  face  over  the  steersman’i 
shoulder  at  the  dim-lit  reeling  binnacle.  A  youth 
who  had  looked  steadily  on  death  often,  and  would 
look  again  and  yet  again  without  terror,  and  die  at 
the  last  fighting  fiercely.  Still  young,  handsome, 
and  gentle. 

The  old  narrow-windowed  parlor  seemed  the 
darker  and  the  dingier  for  his  presence.  With  the 
exception  of  Rebecca  herself,  there  had  been  noth¬ 
ing  there  so  splendid  for  manjr  years.  Rebecca  had 
never  seen  anything  like  this ;  she  had  seen  youth 
and  vitality  before,  in  Jim  Akin  and  the  like,  but 
never  anything  like  this  young  man.  She  looked 
at  him  with  keen  curiosity  and  admiration ;  and 
Mr.  Morley  watched  her. 

“  I  have  run  you  to  earth,  sir,”  said  the  young 
sailor,  who,  by  his  dress,  seemed  of  the  superior 
mate  class.  “Hetty  told  me  that  you  would  be 
here.” 

“  Chapter  of  accidents,”  said  Mr.  Morley.  “  What 
business  was  it  of  Hetty’s,  or  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Hetty  said  that  you  were  to  come  home  to  din¬ 
ner  ;  and,  indeed,  we  want  you.” 

“  You  want  me  a  great  deal,  I  have  no  doubt,” 
said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  Indeed,  we  do  want  you  very  much,”  said  the 
young  sailor ;  “  in  fact,  Hetty  would  not  let  me  into 
the  house  until  you  come.  She  only  —  ” 

“  Never  mind  that,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  won’t,”  he  said,  laughing;  “but  you 
know  that  she  will  not  take  her  pleasure  without 
your  sharing  it.  And  if  Miss  Turner,”  he  added, 
with  a  bright  smile,  “  will  spare  you  to  us  this  one 
evening,  we  will  try  to  make  amends  in  future. 
May  I  TO  introduced  to  Miss  Turner?” 

“  This,  Miss  Turner,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  “  is  young 
Leonard  Hartop.  He  is  of  the  salt-water  prsua- 
sion.  The  remarkable  fact  about  him  is  that  he 
never  sails  in  any  kind  of  ship,  but  what  that  ship 
meets  with  a  very  serious  accident.  Likewise,  on 
the  occasion  of  these  accidents,  some  one  ebe  is 
always  on  the  watch.  I  introduce  him.” 
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“  1  am  delighted,  I  am  sure,”  said  Leonard  Hartop, 
"  to  make  Miss  Turner's  acquaintance.  In  what 
ou  may  be  allowed  to  call,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
ind,  the  flowering  vale  of  tears,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  acquaintance  will  be  improved  to  mutual 
satisfaction.  For  you  must  not  believe  him  about 
me.  Miss  Turner.  His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 
Nobody  cares  twopence-halfpenny  for  him.  Now, 
Mr.  Morley,  are  you  coming  home  to  dinner  ?  ” 

"  Wmt  lor  me  at  the  lane’s  end,  boy,  and  1  will 
come,”  said  Mr.  Morley ;  and  the  young  sailor 
bowed  and  departed. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  ”  he  said  to  Kebecca, 
when  he  had  gone. 

“  He  is  very  splendid,”  said  Rebecca,  dreamily. 
“  I  have  never  seen  any  one  like  him.” 

“  He  is  a  splendid  sailor,”  said  Morley.  “  May  I 
tell  you  a  secret  which  would  ruin  us  all  if  it  was 
known  ?  ” 

“  There  would  be  a  little  excitement  about  it,” 
said  Rebecca ;  “  1  think  you  had  better  tell  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  trust  you.  He  is  Hetty’s  lover.” 
“  She  must  have  good  taste,  then.  I  should  not 
entirely  break  my  heart  if  he  was  mine.” 

“  No  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Rebecca.  “  That 
young  man  and  I  should  never  hit  it  ofi',  you  know. 
He  seems  as  if  he  liked  his  own  way.” 

“  The  most  biddable  lad  going,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 
^  “  Then  he  would  n’t  suit  me.  Hetty  may  have 
him.  I  want  ordering  about,  I  can’t  take,  care  of 
myself.  But,  speaking  to  you  as  a  minister,  or,  as 
the  Papists  cidl  it^  a  mther  confessor,  Mr.  Morley,  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  could,  with  very  small  eflbrt, 
have  fallen  in  love  with  that  young  man.  If  Hetty 
has  got  him,  let  her  keep  him.  I  shall  know  Hetty 
one  day,  1  see.  For  the  present  I  have  made  my 
arrangements  for  marriage.” 

“  I  dare  not  ask  what  arrangements.” 

“  I  will  save  your  cowardice,  then ;  I  have,  for 
my  own  purposes,  made  it  impossible  for  any  man 
to  mapy  me ;  and  I  am  going  to  marry  old  Tibbey.” 

“  Tibbey,  the  Primitive  Methodist,  in  Leader 
Street  ?  He  is  married  already.” 

“  Not  him,  but  his  wife.  I  am  going  to  marry 
her.  At  all  events,  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  this 
house  in  some  way.  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  could 
turn  Roman  Catholic.  They  find  a  life  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  women  like  me.  If  1  could  swallow  their 
miserable  superstitions,  I  could  join  them  to-morrow. 
Why  do  not  you  extreme  Protestants  make  provis¬ 
ion  for  women  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  love 
to  God  and  to  the  poor,  as  do  the  Papists  ?  You 
cry  out  at  the  Papists  getting  so  many  converts 
among  women ;  what  is  the  real  reason  ?  These 
Papists,  with  a  false,  low,  and  I  hope  moribund  form 
of  Christianity,  are  the  only  sect  which  offers  a 
career  to  an  ordinary  and  ill-educated  woman. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  are  ill-educated  ?  You 
have  refused  us  education,  and  we  are  as  clever  as 
you.  You  teach  us  to  play  the  piano.  The  Papists 
show  us  a  suffering  Christ  through  a  suffering  hu¬ 
manity.  They  find  a  sphere  for  a  woman  —  ” 

“  Which  you  would  occupy  for  possibly  a  week.” 

CHAPTER  Xir. 

II Au  hut’s  sew  istestions. 

She  saw  no  more  of  her  two  new  acquaintances 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  old  life  came  back 
teain  with  almost  the  old  misery  and  dulness.  Yet 
Rebecca  was  never  exactly  as  she  had  been  any 


more.  She  was  more  desperately  unhappy,  —  that 
I  do  not  disguise,  — but  her  unh^piness  now  was  of 
a  diff’erent  kind.  It  was  active.  Her  old  unhappiness 
was  as  that  of  one  imprisoned  in  a  living  tomb  from 
her  birth,  hopeless,  and  without  any  room  for  fancy, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  mitigators  of  human  ilu. 
She  was  very  miserable  again  now,  but  only  because 
dreams,  now  become  possible  to  her,  seemed  unat¬ 
tainable.  Before  this  she  had  no  dreams  at  all ;  her 
life  was  merely  a  painful  sleep.  And  now,  also,  she 
had  a  companion  and  a  confidant,  her  little  dc^. . 

The  man  who  has  never  known  a  woman  who 
will  confide  to  a  baby  or  a  dog  matters  which  she 
would  not  confide  to  an  intelligent  being,  must  be 
unfortunate  in  his  experiences.  Poor  Rebecca  told 
her  little  Skye  terrier  a  great  many  things  about 
herself,  in  which  she  scarcely  believed  as  to  herself, 
and  which  she  would  have  denied  with  the  extrem- 
est  scorn  to  any  person  in  the  world,  unless  possibly 
in  deep  distress  to  old  Mrs.  Tibbey. 

She  had  broken  all  bounds  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  In  her  desperation  regarding  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mr.  Hagbut,  she  had  been  forced  into 
arms,  into  a  thoroughly  successful  revolution.  True, 
she  had  in  her  weariness  come  back,  as  it  were,  to 
Cmsarism  ;  but  it  rests  with  the  politicians  to  tell  us 
whether  the  individual  or  the  nation  ever  gets  back 
into  its  old  frame  of  mind  again  after  one  good 
taste  of  liberty.  What  has  been  done  once,  may  be 
done  twice.  The  ruler  of  a  once  thoroughly  revo¬ 
lutionized  kingdom  sits  uneasy  on  his  throne ;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  subject  knows  it. 
At  least  Rebecca  did.  And  so  now,  when  the  bouse 
was  dullest,  and  her  father  most  disagreeable,  in¬ 
stead  of  “  wishing  she  was  dead,”  or  declaring  that 
she  would  marry  a  costermonger,  if  he  would  only 
take  her  out  of  this,  used  milder  formulas ;  only  told 
her  little  dog  that  be  would  drive  her  to  it  again,  he 
would;  and  that  Mab  and  she  and  Mrs.  Tibbey 
would  go  to  Ramsgate,  and  stay  there  altogether 
their  time ;  and  live  on  shrimps,  and  keep  a  nice 
little  oyster-shop,  and  never  go  to  chapel  any  more. 
And  if  that  nasty,  tiresome  Hetty  was  near,  Mab 
should  bark  at  her. 

This  babyish  nonsense  was  very  good  for  her.  * 
She  had  had  too  little  of  it  in  her  childhood ;  books 
like  Hans  Andersen’s  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
house.  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  still  child 
enough  left  in  her  after  her  embittered  life,  only 
to  talk  to  her  little  innocent  dog  in  a  Mtulant,  child¬ 
ish  way  about  Hetty ;  for  she  might  nave  talked  in 
a  very  diff’erent  one  a  little  time  before.  Yet  one 
thing  she  told  her  dog  now,  but  which  she  never 
confessed  to  herself,  was  that  she  hated  Hetty. 

Hetty  the  unknown,  Hetty  the  innocent  It  was 
surely  unreasonable. 

It  would  be  merely  confusion  of  counsel  to  try 
and  account  for  it  as  she  did.  That  Hetty  was 
free ;  that  she  could  come  and  go  ;  that  she  had  a 
father  who  loved  her ;  and  was  not  watched  by  two 
pernicious  old  trots  (meaning  Mrs.  Russel  and  Miss 
iSoper) ;  she  did  not  believe  in  all  that  herself. 
Hetty  was  welcome  to  all  that.  She  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  admire  Hetty,  until  Mr.  Morley,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  had  told  her  that  the  young  sailor  Hartop 
was  her  lover. 

She  had  not  cared  at  the  time ;  if  he  and  Hetty 
had  come  arm  in  arm,  the  next  day,  and  made  love 
before  her,  she  would  not  have  cared  much,  more 
particularly  if  Mr.  Morley  had  come  too.  But  this 
grand  young  sailor  had  left;  his  image  on  a  late 
awakened  and  fully  developed  mind,  and  it  would 


not  ga  Ue  wu  the  fint  reallj  iplendid  man  she 
had  ever  seen. 

And  he  had  appeared,  onlj  to  draw  her  only 
friend,  Mr.  Morley,  away  iirom  her.  They  had  left 
htr  at  once,  to  go  after  this  Hetty,  and  all  their 
schemes,  and  goings  on  down  at  Limehoose,  the 
gate  freedom :  for  yon  might  get  on  board  a  ship, 
in  Limehouse,  and  you  might  sail  away  anywhere, 
—  to  the  happy  islands,  in  the  Western  Sea,  where 
there  was  no  chapel-going,  or  tea-meeting,  or  Snn- 
day-school,  all  of  which  Mr.  Morley  wished  to  estab¬ 
lish  there ;  or  even  further,  to  those  islands  where 
yon  could  do  as  yon  pleased,  and  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  your  own  actions ;  in  which  islands  Mr. 
Morley  did  not  believe.  (This  was,  of  course,  only 
said  to  the  little  dog.)  But  even  to  her  sister  Carry 
she  grumbled,  after  a  few  davs.  She  told  her  that 
^e  thought  Mr.  Morley  had  whisked  himself  off 
with  his  young  friend  riither  unceremoniously. 

“lam  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been  here,”  said 
Carry. 

“Yes;  he  came  to  see  me.  And  I  should  like 
hint  to  come  again.  But  the  young  sailor,  to  whom 
his  daughter  is  engaged,  eame  and  carried  him  off.” 

“  Mr.  Morley  1^  no  daughter,”  said  Carry. 

“Indeed,  but  he  has  though,”  said  Kebeeca. 
“And  I  wish  he  had  n’t.” 

“  Dearest  Rebecca,”  said  Caroline,  with  just  such 
tact  as  she  had  gathered  from  her  station,  and  her 
school,  “  believe  a  tender  sister,  when  she  tells  you 
that  Air.  Morley  has  no  famiD.” 

“  But  I  tell  you  he  has.  Hetty  was  alive  a  week 
ago ;  bother  her.” 

“  Yon  are  in  a  perfect  dream,  my  dear  sister,” 
said  Carry.  “Mr.  Morley  is  perfectly  unencum¬ 
bered,  and  his  prospects  are,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  very  good  indeed.  I  give  you  my  honor  he 
has  no  daughter.  I  tell  yon,  you  have  been  dream- 
ing.” 

“  That  is  true  enough,”  said  Rebecca.  “  I  have 
been  dreaming,  a  deaf  too  much.  But  who  told  you 
he  had  no  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Hagbut  to-night,  at  Miss  Soper’s.” 

“  How  did  he  come  to  say  it  there  ?  ”  said  Rebec¬ 
ca,  who  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  uneasy  about 
this  mysterious  Hetty’s  legal  relation  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ley. 

Carry  was  a  certain  kind  of  British  woman,  who 
when  she  saw  occasion  would  walk  clean  through 
half  a  dozen  quickset  hedges,  without,  as  vulgar 
people  say,  winking  her  eye.  She  did  so  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my  dear  Rebecca, 
that  Mr.  Hagbut  has  announced  his  intention  to 
several  mutual  friends,  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
me.  He  has  not  committed  himself  to  me  in  any 
way  as  yet ;  he  has  not  sufficiently  studied  my  char¬ 
acter.  But  he  has  smd,  with  a  view  of  my  hearing 
k  at  second  hand,  that  if  I  should  be  found  worthy 
of  his  great  position,  and  if  he  sees  hopes  of  forming 
nay  character  to  his  standard,  he  will  overlook  the 
di^yace  which  one  member  of  our  family  has  brought 
on  it ;  and  —  ” 

“  He  is  rapid  in  his  determinations,”  siud  Rebecca, 
quietly. 

“  lie  is  very  determined.  He  is  a  man  to  be 
obeyed.  But  this  is  a  little  past  the  matter.  His 
opinion  is  that  Mr.  Morley  is  very  much  inclined  to 
marry  you,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened.  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rebecca,  very  quietly. 

“Indeed,  he  thinks  so,”  said  Carry;  “and  we  all 
rsjoic'ed  with  a  great  joy.  I  consider,  that  if  you 


are  careful,  such  a  thing  might  be.  And  in  tbe 
coarse  of  conversation  I  asked  if  he  bad  any  familr; 
and  he  said  that  there  was  a  daughter,  but  that  ihe 
was  dead.” 

“He  meant  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  ym 
know,”  said  Rebecca. 

“He  said  dead,”  said  Carry.  “Now  you  know 
the  whole  truth,  my  dear.” 

Burning  lava  over  boiling  water  makes  a  good  q. 
plosion,  as  geolomts  tell  us.  There  were  all  the 
elements  of  it  in  Rebecca’s  heart.  She  could  hsTt 
killed  them  all  with  burning  words.  F or  them  to  dare, 
after  her  resolution,  to  buy  and  sell  her  like  this !  The 
way  in  which  the  crust  of  respectability  forms  quickly 
over  the  lava  of  revolution  is  what  drives  some  men, 
who  will  not  look  to  the  great  cyclical  advance  ef 
matters,  mad.  And  really,  Charles  U.  and  Dryden, 
as  successors  and  appewently  results  of  Cromwell  ail 
Milton,  is  a  bitter  pill  for  a  Whig.  Men,  maddenel 
with  this  view  of  things,  try  to  assassinate  Innocent 
sovereigns.  Can  we  wonder  that  Rebecca  felt  i 
strong  inclination  to  box  her  sister’s  ears  ? 

Only  for  one  moment  She  was  a  clear-hearted 
woman,  with  all  her  faults.  She  saw  her  own  sister 
before  her,  and  all  her  little  petty  woes  and  wronp 
were  forgotten.  Easily  forgotten,  for  she  had  fre^ 
herself.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  ill-temper,  she 
gave  way  to  good,  and,  kneeling  before  her  sista, 
said :  — 

“  Carry,  sister !  we  have  always  been  good  friendi 
In  Heaven’s  name,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  msa 
Are  you  forced  ?  /  was  forced ;  but  I  beat  then, 
the  mean  tattlers  and  time-servers.  Do  as  I  did  'i 
you  hate  it.  Come  away  as  I  did,  sister ;  and  set 
what  the  world  is  out  of  this  miserable  lane.  I  will 
never  leave  you,  dear ;  no  more  will  Elizabeth  Tib 
bey;  no  more  will  Mab.  Fly  from  it,  dear,  witk 
me.  We  could  keep  a  little  shop,  or  anything;  Mr. 
Tibbey  would  tell  us.  Or  we  would  go  to  Mr. 
Morley,  and  he  would  tell  us  what  to  do.  But  0 
that  man.  Carry  1  There  Is  time  to  save  yourself, 
in  Heaven’s  name  think  what  you  are  doing.” 

Rebecca’s  wild  appeal  failed  absolutely.  Carry’s 
mind  was  too  well  formed.  Rebecca’s  sqspeal  to  her 
beautiful  In  its  affectionate  unselfishness,  if  in  noth 
Ing  else,  was  to  her  hideous  and  amwphous,  —  shape¬ 
less  to  her ;  her  sister  was  a  woman  with  a  wild,  ill- 
regulated  mind,  an  object  of  pity.  Yet,  in  her 
reply,  she  unconsciously  allowed  that  there  was  rea 
son  In  Rebecca’s  wild  plea  to  her ;  for,  instead  ol 
showing  pity,  she  showed  resentment.  And  Rebecca 
had  so  nearly  won,  that  this  resentment  took  the 
form  of  anger,  —  anger  expressed  as  she  had  hewd  it 
expressed  m  her  family,  a  little  coarsely. 

“  You  fool,  get  up,  and  don’t  kneel  to  me ;  kned 
to.  your  Maker.  You  are  the  plague  of  our  lives 
VV&n  1  am  married  to  him,  you  will  always  be  held 
over  my  head  like  a  whip.  The  old  business  wat 
just  bushed  up,  when  you  must  break  out.  (Jet  up.’ 

She  got  up  at  once,  but  she  smiled  kindly,  to& 
“  You  will  be  sorry  for  these  words.  Carry  dear,  long 
after  I  have  forgotten  them.” 

“  I  know  I  shall,  you  wicked  thing,”  said  Carry, 
sobbing  bitterly.  “  Why  did  you  tempt  me  to  say 
them  V  ” 

“  Because  I  did  not  like  to  see  one  I  love  marry  a 
man  utterly  beneath  her,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
her.” 

Whereupon,  poor  old  Carry  gathered  up  her 
skirts,  and  walked  through  another  quickset  hedge, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Hagbut’s  virtues,  through  which 
we  will  not  follow  her. 
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pose  of  a  copy  of  an^  work  until  two  specimens 
thereof  had  b^n  deposited  at  the  Ministhre  de  I’ln- 
terieur.  This  formality  not  having  as  yet  been  ac¬ 
complished,  M.  Lacroix  could  not  expose  himself  to 
a  chance  of  spending  a  month  at  St.  Felagie  to 
please  his  Majesty. 

The  highest  mine  in  the  world  is  the  Potosi  silver 
mine,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  which  is  11,375  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  deepest  mine  is  the 
new  Salz  Werk,  a  salt  mine  in  Westphalia.  It  is 
2,050  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
average  depths  of  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain 
g^tly  exceeds  that  of  a  like  number  of  any  other 
kinds  of  mines  in  the  world. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  “  We  have  read 
*  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold,’  by  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  with 
great  interest  It  is  intended  to  interest  boys,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  succeed  in  that  as  well. 
It  is  a  yarn  spun  by  Captain  John  Hardy,  mariner, 
for  the  amusement  of  a  family  of  children,  relating 
how  two  boys  were  left  alone  for  three  years  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  idea  seems  to 
us  a  new  one,  and  what  is  especially  striking  in  it  is 
the  desolation  of  winter  darkness,  in  which  so  much 
of  their  time  is  spent.  They  procure  firing,  food, 
and  light,  by  highly  interesting  devices.  Their  later 
life  among  the  Esquimaux  is  picturesquely  described, 
and  their  rescue  fully  answers  our  expectations.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  like  the  author,  so  manly  and 
gentle  at  once  is  the  tone  of  his  book.” 

General  Grant’s  address  has  pleased  the  Paris 
CongtUutionnelf  which  commends  it  as  straightfor¬ 
ward  in  spirit,  and  enlightened  in  form.  General 
Grant’s  inauguration  was  celebrated  by  a  grand 
dinner  at  the  United  States  Ministry  at  Berlin. 
Mr.  Bancroft  proposed  the  health  of  the  King,  and 
Count  Bismarck  that  of  the  President,  and  the 
utmost  cordiality  prevailed  on  both  sides.  The 
London  Star  characterizes  the  inaugural  address  as 
“  peculiarly  modest  in  all  its  personal  allusions,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  strong  and  emphatic  in  its  decla¬ 
rations  of  policy.  The  orevity  of  the  speech  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  a  model  of  concise  and 
well-turned  expression,  and  differs  widely  from 
those  ponderous  deliverances  in  which  the  mediocre 
order  of  Presidents  literally  revelled.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Rome  addresses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  La  Liberie  :  “  M.  Gounod  is  in  a  state 
of  health  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  seriously  contemplates  taking  ‘  minor  or¬ 
ders,’  after  the  example  set  by  Liszt.  Since  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  M.  Gounod’s  piety  has  been  edify¬ 
ing.  He  frequently  goes  to  confession,  and  attends 
communion  every  Sunday.  On  Wednesday  {Dies 
Cinerum)  he  received  ashes  from  the  hands  of  his 
Holiness,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  registered  an 
oath  to  write  no  more  for  the  theatre,  intending  to 
devote  his  remaining  days  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  religion.  He  is  now  employed  in  putting  the  last 
touches  to  a  sacred  ’cantata,  entitled  ‘  Calvary,’  the 
first  hearing  of  which  is  reserved  for  Rome.”  An¬ 
other  French  paper,  quoting  the  above,  reminds  its 
readers  that  on  each  a|mroaching  revival  of  some 
opera  by  M.  Gounod  efforts  are  made  to  impart  a 
peculiar  interest  to  it  by  the  spreading  about  of 
all  kinds  of  absurd  reports.  Just  before  the  revival 
of  “  Philemon  et  Baucis,”  M.  Gounod  was  visited 
with  mental  aberration  ;  on  another  occasion  he 
was  taken  to  the  establishment  of  the  well-known 


Dr.  Blanche,  who  immediately  prescribed  the  strait- 
waistcoat;  and  on  the  third  he  fell  down  in  ecstasy  || 
on  the  stage,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Thus,  adds  the  French  print  {L’Art 
Musical),  “  do  his  adulators  endeavor  to  create  a 
sympathy  for  M.  Gounod,  ‘  qui  se  porte,  en  somme,  ' 
fort  bien ;  ses  op4ras  etant  beaucoup  plus  malades  I 
que  lui.’” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  re-  : 
lates,  upon  the  authority  of  Emile  Ollivier,  an  anec-  ‘ 
dote  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  “  Lamartine,”  says  the 
narrator,  “  being  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  received  the 
announcement  that  a  deputation  of  Yesuviennes  de¬ 
manded  an  interview.  These  women  in  type  and 
brutality  strongly  resembled  the  famous  poissardes 
of  the  first  revolution.  The  doors  of  his  cabinet 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  apartment  was  presentljr 
filled  by  these  fierce-looking  dames,  whose  disher-  : 
elled  locks  and  uncouth  garb  presented  anything 
but  an  attractive  spectacle.  M.  de  Lamartine  bowed, 
and  begged  to  know  whether  he  could  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  nis  visitors.  ‘  Citizen,’  replied  the  foremost 
amongst  them,  standing  with  arms  akimbo  in  front 
of  her  comrades,  ‘  the  Vesuviennes  have  resolved  to 
send  you  a  deputation  to  express  their  admiration 
of  your  conduct  There  are  fifty  of  us,  and,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Vesuviennes,  we,  fifty  in  number, 
have  come  to  kiss  you.’  The  poet  gave  one  glance 
at  the  forest  of  unkempt  hair  and  the  rubicund 
cheeks  of  the  fifty  unwashed  Venuses,  and  thus  re¬ 
plied  :  ‘  Citoyennes,  I  thank  you  for  the  sentiments 
you  inspire  me  with ;  but  allow  me  to  remark  that 
patriots  of  your  stamp  are  more  than  women,  —  they 
are  men.  Men  do  not  embrace  each  other.  We 
shake  hands.’  And  thus  by  a  stroke  of  the  most 
subtle  flatteiy  did  the  author  of  the  ‘  Meditations ' 
escape  the  fifty  kisses  of  the  Megairas  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  ’48.” 

The  room  in  which  Lamartine  expired  in  his 
ch&let  at  Passy,  presented  to  him  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  was  small,  and  furnished  with  but  few  traces 
of  his  former  splendor.  The  window  looks  on  the 
surrounding  gardens.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  a  corridor,  decorated  by  the  bust  of  Annh 
Martin,  leads  to  his  apartment.  Opposite  the  door 
of  his  room  is  a  press  with  glass  doors,  and  adorned 
by  incrustations  of  painted  porcelain  and  sculptures 
in  wood.  The  furniture  is  of  brown  reps.  On  the 
white  marble  chimney-piece  is  a  clock  of  marble, 
and  at  each  side  of  the  mirror  a  miniature,  —  one 
being  of  his  mother,  and  another  of  the  Virgin,  sent 
to  him  from  Italy.  Opposite  his  bed  hangs  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  beloved  child,  Julia,  and  near  it  that  of 
his  wife.  His  bed,  like  the  press,  is  adorned  by 
medallions  in  porcelain,  and  round  the  twisted  col¬ 
umns  are  torsades  of  brown  reps.  He  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  death,  so  peaceful  were 
his  last  moments.  The  day  when  the  Chambers 
voted  the  gift  of  £  16,000  to  Lamartine,  he  said  to 
his  niece,  “  When  one  has  creditors,  one  must  bear 
everything;  but,  remember,  it  is  as  though  France 
had  shot  me  through  the  heart”;  and,  in  truth, 
from  that  day  he  evidently  declined.  He  imposed 
upon  his  relations  the  promise  that  no  funereal  hon¬ 
ors  should  be  paid  to  him.  “  Let  no  one,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  eternity  and  the  future  will  at  last  be 
unveiled  to  me,  disturb  my  ecstasy  by  the  noise  of 
the  idle  words  and  the  miserable  thoughts  of  the 
world.”  He  had  been  residing  at  Passy  since  the 
28th  of  December. 
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